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Cafves destined to be dairy cows, then meat 


Photograph: David Sandtson 


The Government stands on the 
edge of an abyss in public con- 
fidence. This is not just a ques- 
tion of measuring the 
immediate threat to public 
health, nor the fate of farmers 
and butchers. The BSE afflic- 
tion is in danger of contami- 
nating the British body politic. 

A completely reliable, accu- 
rate account of the dangers 
posed to human health remains 
elusive. That, however, does not 
justify complacency. The risk of 
catastrophe is sufficiently large 
to justify bold mobilisation of all 
the Government's resources. 

Consumers are beyond bland 
reassurance. We need the kind 
of honesty that accepts what we 
know is limited but on the ba- 
sis of what we do know, here is 
a rescue plan that carries real 
conviction. This is a time for 
careful judgment but it is no 
lime for irresolute caudon. 

More than half the popula- 
tion is considering not buying 
beef; not because of panic, but 
because it seems the most sane 
course of action, on present in- 
formation. If people do stop 
buying in large numbers, the in- 
dustry is heading for a collapse 
that will rock everything from 
public finances to the shape of 
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rural England- Public policy 
needs to stay ahead, forecasting 
the need for compensation, in- 
cineration, waste disposal. The 
Government should announce 
a plan to accomplish two things. 

One is longer term. It is for 
restructuring the food and agri- 
cultural businesses. Consumer 
choice will probably effect rad- 
ical change during the next few 
years. Government needs to 
play its pari by, for example, re- 
placing the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Fisheries and Food. 

The other requirement is 
immediate: it involves remov- 
ing from the food chain all cat- 
tie that may have eaten 
contaminated' feed. If that 
means slaughtering all cattle 
that have not been grass-fed 
throughout their lives, so be it. 

If. in practice, it means 
wholesale slaughter, is there 
now any alternative'? The cat- 
tle are liable to end up being 
slaughtered, because no one 
wants to buy them. The conse- 
quences of' widespread incin- 
eration of the herd are huge. 
The consequences of inaction 
could be calamitous. 
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Mass slaughter: In previous BSE scares cattle carcasses burnt Photograph: Pacemaker 
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The Government- yesterday 
. raised the daunting prospect of 
the slaughter of 4.5 mSDioit cat r 
- tie in a bid to combat the threat 
of BSE spreading to humans. 

“ "The Agriculture- Minister 
Douglas Hogg said that the 
Government was considering 
the slaughter of older cattle.qn . 
the advice of scientific adyisere 
Thai there have been few cases 
of BSE confirmed in cattle un- 
der the age of 30 months. ; 

. peaking on BBC TV’s On 
. the Record. Mr Hogg said: “A 
slaughter policy is not exclud- 
ed. By focusing on 30 months 
as the advisory committee have 
done, they are actually focusing 
on the core of the problem/’ 
The Spongiform EncephaJopa- 
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Aston Villa take 
Coca-Cola Cup 

Aston Villa beat Leeds United 
34) in the final of the Coca-Cola 
. Gup at Wembley. Manchester 
United went three points dear 
of Newcastle United at the 
bead of the Premier League af- 
ter a 1-0-win. -over Tottenham 
Hotspur. -.Sport 'section 

Sea Empress dispute 

• A dispute has broken out be- 
tween the Government and en- 
vironmental groups over the- 
inquiry info last month’s Sea 
Empress oil spiff. Page $ 

Today's weather 

Chilly easterly, wind and scat- 
tered showers: rain in the South- 
east Section TV»«i page 25 


T%^#vispiy Committee met in 
oyer the weekend 
iuid -produced xecommenda- 
tions'whkh wflhbegjven to min- 
isters this morning. 

The committee is expected to 
recommend to the Govern-, 
menl that parents with young 
children, should be warned of 
die dangers of feeding them 
beef and beef products. It k 
thought. that the. scientists ad- 
vice could cover children of pri- 
mary school age. Stephen 
Dorreff, Secretary of State for 
Health, and Mr Hogg are like- 
ly to make statements in the 
Conuhons this afternoon. 

Farmers •. and abattoirs 
warned last night that the 
slaughter .of 40 per cent of the 
11.8 .million national herd 
would destroy the beef indus- 
try and have a disastrous impact 


on milk supplies: They admit- 
ted public confidence in British 
beefwpuld only be restored 
ODce .cdttle is incinerated bat 
stressed an extensive compen- 
sation-package would be need- 
ed to save their livelihoods. 

- Supermarkets, reporting a 
sharp drop in beef sales, are 
likely to announce later today 
whether they will follow the ex- 
ample of McDonald's by ban- 
ning British beef. . 

The slaughter move came as 
it emerged that experts are 
considering the possibility that 
'British sheep may have be- 
come infected with “mad cow 
disease”, which has been linked 
to 10 .human cases of the de- 
generative' brain condition 
Creutzfeldt- Jakob Disease. 

SEAC is considering whether 
to ban sheep offal as well as cal- 


Threat to the beef industry; Europe 
decides today; Is eating lamb also 
dangerous? page 2 


tie offal from entering the hu- 
man food chain, following ex- 
periments in which sheep fed 
with BSE-contaminated mate- 
rial developed the disease. 

The European Union agri- 
culture commissioner Franz 
Fischler is expected to respond 
in Brussels tonight to a Gov- 
ernment request for financial 
help for 100,000 United King- 
dom beef farmers faring ruin. 

Mr Hogg, said he hoped the 
EU would provide help: “I 
shall be looking to the Euro- 
pean Union for financial sup- 
port should we require a great 
deal of public expenditure.” 
He held talks with the European 


Commission on Friday. A 
spokesman said the Commis- 
sion was keen to help with the 
elimination of animals “on the 
bass of preventive veterinary or 
scientific need", but that there 
might be difficulty in appor- 
tioning blame for past actions. 

A complete ban on UK beef 
exports to ail 14 other EU 
countries is expected to be im- 
posed today after a meeting in 
Brussels of veterinary officers 
representing EU governments. 
Ten EU countries have already 
banned British beef. 

Harriet Harman, Labour's 
health spokeswoman, also 
asked Professor John Fatlison, 


chairman of SEAC. further de- 
tailed questions at a meeting on 
Friday. She accepted the com- 
mittee could not put a figure on 
how risky eating beef Is, but was 
told that it can judge that some 
things are riskier than others. 

She asked for league tables 
of relative risk for different 
ages, different parts of cattle, 
different kinds of meat, and for 
a list of beef products ranked in 
risk order. 

She also asked that the com- 
mittee set out the range of op- 
tions for Government action in 
addition to its recommended ac- 
tion. “Then we would be able 
to see what judgment the Gov- 
ernment has made." she said. 

Labour favours slaughtering 
herds with the highest per- 
centages of infected cattle, a 
move which Mr Hogg described 



as another option. Of the 
100.000 cattle farmers in Britain 
one-third have had cases of 
BSE which would mean 4 mil- 


lion cattle would have to be de- 
stroyed. 

Fhrmers warned the proposal 
would devastate milk supplies 
because daily cows which would 
only have started producing 
milk in the last six months 
would also be destroyed. One 
said: “It is not economically vi- 
able. BSE is not transmitted to 
milk so there is no danger.” 

Last night a senior vet 
warned that disposing of cattle 
carcasses from a mass slaugh- 
ter would pose a major public 
health problem. Nick Hender- 
son, a former publisher of I ci- 
erinary Times, said pits would 
have to be dug on farms, the cat- 
tle shot with a bolt pistol and the 
carcasses burnt. “They would 
have to be destroyed by fire. I 
cannot think of any other way 
of disposing of them." he said. 



action on Noddy 



MARIANNE MACDONALD 

j Media Correspondent 

The BBC faces legal action fol- 
lowing claims that it has been 
substantially flouting its rights to 
Noddy^ Enid Blyton’s much-, 
loved children’s character. 

The discovery has come to 
. ligh t following the £13m sale of 
Darrell Waters - the family 
company which managed the 
copyrights to Bfyton's work -to 
the London entertainment 
complex the Tbocadero in Jan- 
uary. Lawyers combing through 
45 years of licences have been 
astonished to find that the BBC 
■had apparently been hugely ex- 

V ■ 


ceedmg its rights to Noddy, Bly- 
ton's.most famous character. 

- They claim that not only did 
it pay a fraction of the real val- 
ue for the first two Noddy se- 
riaCbutthe corporation made 
the third without the right to do 
sa They also daim that the BBC 
bhs:jmblished dozens of Nod- 
. dy spin-offs in the form of dolls 
and picture books despite the 
fact it only has rights to exploit 
the' two Noddy series, not 
Noddy in general. 

Darrell Waters has now been 
renamed the Enid Bfyton Com- 
' parry by the Ttocadero, which is 
“renegotiating”- the BBC 
contracts and demanding “sub- 



Tougher A-level exams planned 


The BBC made £14m from 
Noddy and Big Ears last year 

stantiaT retrospective payments. 
Last year BBC Enterprises - now 
BBC Worldwide - is under- 
stood to have made about £14m 
from Noddy, including foreign 
sales of the series, while Darrell 
Waters made £150,000. 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Plans for tougher vocational 
qualifications and more chal- 
lenging exams at GCSE and A- 
level will be put forward this 
week by Sir Ron Dearing, the 
Government's chief adviser on 
the curriculum. 

His review, which will bring 
the most fundamental changes 
to qualifications for 16- to 19- 
year-olds since the start of A- 
levels more than 40 years ago. 
is expected to be accepted in full 
by Gillian Shephard, the Sec- 
retary of Slate for Education 
and Employment. She will back 
proposals to bring in outside 
checks on vocational qualifica- 
tions and ensure that their 


content is made clearer. 

On exams. Sir Ron's report 
proposes a harder GCSE maths 
exam for the brightest students, 
to bridge the eap between 
GCSE and A-level and univer- 
sity maths. 

At A-level, exam boards will 
be encouraged to offer extra S- 
level papers to extend the most 
able pupils. The new exams will 
be more closely tied to A-lev- 
els so they fit better into school 
timetables. There will be a new 
intermediate exam, the Ad- 
vanced Subsidiary, to be taken 
after a year in the sixth form. 

Sixteen-year-olds will be able 
to embark on four or five sub- 
jects before deriding after one 
year to specialise in two or 
three for A-level. At present 


most students study two or 
three A-levels for two years. 

The report envisages that 
some students will lake a mix- 
ture of academic and vocation- 
al subjects. A national certificate 
will record both vocational and 
academic qualifications. 

GNVQs, the vocational qual- 
ifications which parallel A-lev- 
el, will be renamed applied 
A-lcvels. Sir Ron is expected to 
argue that they should be set 
and tested externally. At present 
they’ are set and assessed by stu- 
dents' own teachers. 

GNVQs do not have a syl- 
labus but Sir Ron will suggest 
that the knowledge required for 
all courses should be specified 
because of criticisms that the 
content is too vague. 


The report will argue that a 
small number of disaffected 
14-year-olds should start at- 
tending further education col- 
lege courses and work-based 
training while continuing to 
attend school. Sir Ron’s flunk- 
ing is in line with Labour Par- 
ty policy published last week. 

Sir Ron's proposals stop well 
short of a revolution. Students 
who wish to continue with three 
traditional A-Ievels will be able 
to do so. The report aims to end 
the impasse in education for 16- 
lo 19-year-olds which has ex- 
isted since 19S8. when the Gov- 
ernment turned down plans 
from the Higginson Committee 
for all students to take five A- 
levels. Teachers say the present 
A-level is too narrow. 
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Tm a parent and I am be- 'My predecessors and my 
wildered. We envisage go - department have done 
ing back to Bntish beef in everything that we ought to 
the Mure . ' have done fully and properly . ' 

Paul Preston, Douglas Hogg, 

head of Macdonald’s UK agriculture minister 


7 dare say / will go back to 
hamburgers as long as I can 
be sure they aren't made 
from Bntish beef/ 

David Ward, 
McDonald’s customer 


Vur beef sales this week- 
end have virtually doubled . 
People know we have been 
here for 20 years and 
never had a case of BSE . ' 
Brian Frith, Kent farmer 


We are supporting mea- 
sures that wili effectively ring 
fence this BSE problem... 
to Britain/ 

Ivan Yates, Irish 
agriculture minister 


It's just like smoking. They 
tell you what the dang&si 
are andit&up to-you/fyou-: 

smoke/ : 

Tony Gemnwll, 
McDonald’s customer 


Farmers accept 


selective cattle 


slaughtering 


PAUL FIELD 


The beef industry has accepted 
Lhal a policy of selective slaugh- 
ter is crucial to avoid financial 
ruin. The Meat and Livestock 
Commission admitted last night 
that until British cattle is in- 
cinerated, public confidence in 
beef will not be restored. 

Without mass slaughter, the 
effects on farmers and abattoirs 
would be catastrophic. Howev- 
er. fanners and a senior MLC 
source wanted that Douglas 
Hogg, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, went too far in suggesting 
a policy of slaughtering herds 
over 30 months old to ease l he 
BSE threat to humans. 

They claimed the destruction 
of 40 per cent of the cattle 
would decimate the beef in- 
dustry. It would wipe out the 
breeding stock overnight and 
have a disastrous impact on milk 
supplies. Only an extensive 
compensation package would 
rescue their livelihoods. 


A spokesman for the Meat 
and Livestock Commission said 


it was imperative to restore 
public confidence in British 
beef. “'Whatever needs to be 
done must be done. It is some- 
thing the industry is going to 
have to face up to. Slaughter- 
ing ail those animals bom be- 
fore a certain date is one option. 


it is frustrating for the industry 
and worrying for the con- 
sumer." 

He said most of the destruc- 
tion of 4.5 million animals 
would be unnecessary because 
only a fraction were likely to be 
infected with BSE. but admit- 
ted the industry would have to 
accept such slaughter to regain 
public confidence. 

Brian Frith, a beef cattle 
breeder with a 1,000-acre farm 
in Romney Marsh, Kent, said 
the proposal to destroy caLtle 
over 30 months old would halt 
the production of beef for two 
or three years. “It will put us out 
of business if we do not get ad- 
equate compensation. There 
will be no doubt about that" 

He said the Government 
proposal would wipe out two- 
thirds of his herd. The loss of 
80 pedigree breeding females, 
at £2,000 a cow, would cost him 
£160.000. 

Mr Frith, who has never had 
a case of BSE on his Farm, said 
farmers would also lose out as 
they waited for calves to reach 
the right breeding age. “We 
would have between Two and 
three years where we would not 
he producing at the level we are 
now. It would not just be a ques- 
tion of just financial compen- 
sation for the cows we lose, it 
would be a question of com- 


pensation for the loss of earn- 
ings over the three-year period.” 

A senior source at the MLC 
claimed the Government pro- 
posal would devastate milk sup- 
plies. He said: “Dairy cows 
begin producing milk after two 
years. If cattle over 30 months 
are going to be slaughtered, 
there will be herds which have 
only provided up to six mouths 
of milk. It is not economically 
viable. 

“One option is to allow them 
to carry on proriding milk un- 
til they are about six years old. 
Then they could be destroyed. 
BSE is not transmitted to milk, 
so there is no danger. That way 
we would not damage the milk 
supply.” 

Farmers also warned of a dev- 
astating effect on rural 
economies. Pembrokeshire 
farmer Daphne Ferrier, with a 
herd of 80 prize Herefords, 
said: “So many farms have nev- 
er even seen a case of BSE. It 
will be so tragic if years of work 
by so many people is needless- 
ly destroyed." 

Stuart Gemmill, Suffolk 
NFU chairman, today warned 
the Government: “It’s a very 


complex problem which will 
need to be thought through very 


EU states set to drive 
final nail into the coffin 


KATHERINE BUTLER 

Brussels 

MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 


The final nail in the coffin for 
Britain's shattered beef export 
irade is expected today, when 
European Union member- 
siaics vote for an immediate 
boycott effective throughout 
the 15 nations. Veterinary offi- 
cers representing the govern- 
ments will meet in Brussels to 
deride on measures to allay 
public fears over BSE. but with 
10 member-states already ban- 
ning British beef, a blanket 
freeze looks inevitable. 

The EU Agriculture Com- 
missioner. Franz Fisehier. is 
expected to make a statement 
in Brussels tonight, when the 


Government hopes he will give 
answers on compensation for 
beef and dairy farmers poten- 
tially facing ruin. 

A derision to ban British ex- 
ports will plunge already 
strained relations between 
Britain and its EU partners 
into fresh crisis ahead of this 
week's Turin EU summit mark- 
ing the start of negotiations on 
how to prepare the Union for 
closer integration. The Gov- 
ernment will today be urging its 
partners to heed the advice of 
independent European experts 
who on Friday held back from 
advising a trade ban. But it will 
be powerless to exercise a veto 
in the Standing Veterinary 
Committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives from each slate, 
which takes its derisions bv 


3 unfilled majority vote. Fri- 
av's meeting cave some corn- 


day's meeting gave some com- 
fort to Britain by stating there 
was still no proof BSE is trans- 
missible to humans. The com- 
mittee called for the slaughter 
of all British cattle exposed to 
the risk of “mad cow disease” 
. to minimise the chances of sus- 
pect meat entering the food 
chain but it did not recommend 
a ban on trade. 

Germany, however, which 
has been leading calls for an 
EU-imposed ban, attacked the 
scientists for failing to take ac- 
count of the real health risks. 
Horst Seehoffer. Minister for 
Health, said: “Measures which 
arc only academic and fail to 
take account of the obvious lack 
of prevention or supervision in 
Britain are simply inadequate.” 
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need to be thought through very 
carefully. Its impossible to say 
how much dairy fanners would 
lose if herds were slaughtered.” 



Sign of times: McDonald's beef burger menu covered up yesterday 


Photograph: Kalpesh Lithigra 


Tourists wary of English disease 
as health scare hits restaurants 


ROS WYNN E-JONES 



Tucking into a box of Chicken 
McNuggets at a west London 
McDonald's yesterday. rix-year- 
oid James Raymond declared 
he wouldn't be eating beef any- 
more: “The cows have no! a dis- 


ease . 

McDonald's derision to ban 
British beef from its UK 
outlets was backed by its Sun- 
day customers, the fast-food 
chain said yesterday. Paul Pre- 
ston. the company's president, 
said: “We believe that British 
beef is safe. However we can- 
not ignore the fact that recent 
announcements have led to a 
growing Joss of consumer con- 
fidence'in British beef which has 
not been restored.” 

McDonald's burger meals, of 
which the meat content is usu- 
ally 50 per cent British beef, will 
not be available until Thursday 
when Big Macs made from 
Dutch meat will be introduced. 
McDonald's denied the com- 
pany had dealt the British beef 
industry a -«.■% ere Wow by with- 
drawic£ orders worth £25m a 


year. A spokesman said: “We 
continue to support British beef 
as we always have." Asked why 
the company had made its de- 
cision before tomorrow's ex- 
pected announcement by 
scientists on the Spongiform En- 
cephelopathy Advisory Com- 
mittee (SEAC), he said 
customers expected McDon- 
ald's to take the lead. 

The chain's main rivals and 
major supermarkets were yes- 
terday waiting for further in- 
formation from the 
Government before deciding 
whether to follow suit. 

A spokeswoman for Burger 
King said: “We're holding tight 
until we see what SEAC say and 
a ban is one of the options we 
arc considering. There appears 
to st 31 be demand for burgers.” 

At the chain's Leicester 
Square branch, customers were 
opting for chicken. Patrick Raz, 
37. and his daughter Dalya. 4, 
were sharing a barbecue chick- 
en burger. “I haven't touched 
any beef since this whole thing 
started." said Mr Raz. 

Tesco outlets were vester- 



James Raymond: No beef 


day awaiting the arrival of BSE 
information leaflets, to be dis- 
tributed to customers this week. 
A spokesman said: “We won't 
be taking a derision to ban beef 
from our stores until the gov- 
ernment says so. We know there 
are significant numbers of our 
customers who won't be buying 
beef so we are altering stock ac- 
cordingly." He denied beef 
prices had been slashed in the 
wake of the scare, saving price 
reductions were routine. Salis- 


bury said its beef policy was “un- 
der review", while Asda con- 
firmed sales of beef bad 
“substantially slowed”. 

Whitbread, the food, drinks 
and leisure group which owns 
Beefeater, Brewers Fayre, Piz- 
za Hut and TGI Friday restau- . 
rants, said the majority of its 
beef came from Australia and 
•Argentina. “We are taking a dif- 
ferent view from McDonald's, 
and allowing customers to make ■ 
their own minds up,” said a 
spokesman. 

In London, Aberdeen Steak 
House in Leicester Square was 
deserted but staff refused to 
comment on the rows of emp- 
ty tables. 

Meanwhile, two American 
tourists were deterred from 
dining at the Aldwych Brasserie 
by an advertisement, for sirloin 
steak. Mary Palmer and Karen 
Smith, from Oregon, S3id they 
were not touching any beet 
“Visiting England is pretty dan- 
gerous at the moment,” said an- 
other tourist. “If you don’t get 
blown up, you'll probably get 
poisoned.” 


LiZ HUNT 

Health Editor 


Experts arc considering the 
possibility that the new strum of 
Creutzfeidt-Jafeoh Dricjsc 
(CJD) could he further spread 
by human organ transplants 
and even Mock: transfusion, 
following the discovery of 10 hu- 
man cases believed to bv* due to 
mud cm disease. 

New guidelines on human or- 
gan transplantation and donor 
selection are to be issued, to 
guard against the possibility 
that people incubating the in- 
fection as a result of eating enn- 
Utminated meat may unwitting]} 
pass it on through Mood or tis- 


sue donation. Scientists and 
doctors acknowledge the far- 
reaching implications for the 
UK blood and organ donor 
programme, if it is confirmed 
that eating beef from cows in- 
fected with bovine spongiform 
cncephulopulhv (BSE ). results 
in CJD. 

The possibility of large quan- 
tities of donor tissue contami- 
nated with CJD would magnify' 
the public health crisis they 
are now struggling to contain'. 

The Deportment of Health 
last night confirmed that the 
new, “Tougher" guidelines for 
doctors and hospitals would fur- 
ther reduce the chances of any- 
one with suspected CJD from 


giving blood or becoming an or- 
gan donor. The Spongiform 
Enccphalopthy Advisory Com- 
mittee (SEACj. which met over 
the weekend to discuss the cri- 
sis, is considering if further ac- 
tion is . necessary, the 
spokeswoman added/ 

However, until a lest is de- 
veloped to identify (he new 
CJD agent, no absolute guar- 
antee of safety can be given to 
recipients of donated organs, 
and possibly blood. 

A doctor who asked not to.be 
named said yesterday: “It is a 
potential problem. There is no 
test to say whether a donor has 
been exposed to CJDorisaear- 
ricr of whatever causes it. It’s 


only if they have symptoms 
that they can be ruled out as an 


organ ox blood donor. . . a bit. 
Gke Aids before they found HIV 
and developed a test for the 
virus. Blooa or organs couldn't 
be screened until then." 

CJD can be transmitted 
through transplantation' of in- 
reeled tissue, products of in- 
fected- tissue. such a human 
growth hormone derived, from 
pituitary glands, or contami- 
nated surgical' 'instruments. 
There are several documented 
cases from around the world. 

Although there is no record- 
ed case of CJD transmission by 
blood in man, transmission via 
human blood to mice and oth- 










infection 




tosheep 


TQM WILKIE/ 

Science rafter ,.v 


JEijperts , are cbnsidermg the 
possiUSity thai some of Britain's 
sheep', may . haw become in- 
r fected ^tli the.^Taad cow tfis- 
hashed® linked to - 
: : 10; bamaa-cases rif the degen- . • 
erftjye v : brain.v condition 
Q^jtCzfelffl-Jllrob ffisease. . 

The Government's scientific " 
advisers - are considering ; 
whether it is' necessary to ban- ; 
sheep off alas well as cattle of-.-, 
fal. from entering -the. human .; 
food chain, following expert- 
merits in which sheep fed. with 
BSE-containinated material' 
wenL on to develop the disease? : 

Scientists are omcerned that ■ 
sheep infected with this potent ' 
-dally more dangerous strain ; 
maybe going undetected be- . 
cause the outward symptoms 
ate the same as the hatoahy oc- . 
curring sheep disease, scrapie, 
which is believed to be harmless 
rn h umans . ~ ’ 1 -.’ 

Experts now believe that 
cows developed BSE after be- 
ing, fed protein concentrate; 
containing the ground-up re-., 
mains of scrapie-diseased srieepj 
and that ' after sheep-scrapie' 
“passaged" through cattle it al- ‘ 
teredltscharacteristicsandvir- 
ulence so as to become more 
hazardous to humans. If it has 
“passaged", .bads, into sheep,- 
then these/could bejust as haz- 
ardous to human health as con-; 
taminated cattle, but whereas 
BSE is easily recognisable in cat- ; 
tie, in sheep it would be con- 


fused with ordinary scrapie. 
The “fingerprint” of BSE 


The “fingerprint” of BSE 
shows up only when the infec- 
tious agent is injected into lab- 
oratory mice — mi expensive 
business. Fewer than 10 samples 
taken from sheep with natural- 
ly occurring scrapie have been 
tested in this way to see if they 
had BSE. None of them did. 

Scrapie is endemic in British - 
sheep nocks and the Ministry of.' 
Agriculture, Fisheries andFbod- 
was unable last night to put a , 
figure on the number of scrapie : 
cases or even to estimate the , 
percentage of sheep affected." 
An offal ban would include : 
sheep intestines — : used to ; 
make haggis and some sausages 1 
— thymus, tonsOs, spleen, brain • 
and eyes. • ; 

Kevin Taylor, the ministry's^ 
deputy chief veterinary officer ' 
said rno evidence exists that ; 
BSE has entered the national .-! 
sheep flock but the possibility i 
cannot be ruled out"; • "1 

However, Mr Tjjylor pointed j 
out that sheep-fanmngpraetkes 
are very different from cattle j 
farming. “Concentrate feeding”; 
of sheep is uncommon because 
lambs suckle from their moth- , 


ers rather than being artificial- i 
iy fed” In addition,, he said. 


‘‘Iambs are killed young,- Emit- : ! 
ing any opportunity for agent -j 
multiplication in the tissues”. 1 
Britain’s flocks vary season- :J 
aDy, from a maximum, of 43 mil- U 
lion sheep last June to 29thillkni ! 
in December. Many lambs are 1 
taken direct to the slaughter .; 
from their mothers and those \ 


and grain rather, than protein 
concentrates, according to Col- 
in Smith of the Meat and live- 
stock Commission. Most, are L 
sold by the tim e they are six - 
months of age and almost all by -■ 
the age of ten months, he said. 

In addition, there is relatively. - 
•little mechanical ly-rerovered ■ 
meat from sheep— r.TffiP.of tiie 

possible sources of BSE in cst - 
tie— because most sheep 111631 
is sold-on the bone arids? there - 
is little of the carcass fefC... . 


er animals .has.been reported- ; 
french scientists; writing in Ih? . 
Lancet' last month, reported 
. the death from CID of a 
woman who had received Wood- 
products from a donor .wfio • 
subsequently died from CJD. 

People with suspected CTO - 
have been banned from gjv&Jg. , 
Wood or donating organs after • 
death since the early 19S0& IS/ 
1989, the han was extended to ‘ 
people Who had remiyaj himjnrt 

. growth hpnnone. derived- from - 
pi tuitary glands removed from : ; 
cadavers. A number of-thes*- 

• have .since develdpecf V- 

• 1993, another group ’ 

received -pituitary-d^ 

uct were also .baimedi . , ^.7 ; , 
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Party funding: Rags-to-riches millionaires replacing old money as main source of cash for depleted coffers 
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Nouvea ux rfcha: MeadowtiaiL developers Paul Sykes and Eddie Healey, and the retail magnate Graham Wrkham 



new rich 


■CHRIS BLACKHURSt 

Westminster Corespondent 

Desperate to raise enough cash 
to fight the next general elec- 
tion, the Conservatives are turn- 
ing towarc^.an unlikely source 
of revenue: the self-made mil , 
'lionaires of . unfashionable, 
ungl amorous Yorkshire. 

Party sources tstimate.a war 
chest of £Um has been built-up 
for the next election when it 
comes - and is being kept sep- 
arate . from other fluids, over 
which the Royal Bank of Scon 
land, as holder of its £10m-plus 
overdraft, has first call. 

In the past, the party has 
turned to international wheel- 
er-dealers, . waving mi gh ty 
cheque books. That, say party 
insiders is still going bn. But. 
much of the campaign fond for 
John Major's Ibiy party is also 
coming from; this country’s 
homegrown wealthy. 

Tbp of that list is Yorkshire’s 
abundance of entrepreneurs, 
who began at the bottom and 
hauled themselves to the sum- 
mit All of them made their 
money under -a : Conservative 
government They all know 
each other, live in stylein state- 
ly homes dotted around the 
Yorkshire countryside and are 
determined to bring the Tories 
victory at the next election. 

They are also well known to 
Lord Harris, the discount car- 


pet king, now the parly’s chief 
fund-raiser. Like him, they have 
backgrounds in re tailing , main- 
ly furniture, and property. 

Accounts of Stadium Gty, the 
private company of Eddie 
Healey, joint developer, along 
with another multi-millionaire, 
Paul Sykes, of the giant Mead- 
owhall shopping centre in 
Sheffield, reveal a donation to 
the party of £100,000. 

Both Mr Healey, who made 
his.first fortune from MFI.and 
Mr Sykes were guests at a fund- 


Sykes was once a coundUor in 
his local Barnsley and donated 
a bomb-proof ‘'battle bus" to 
Mrs Thatcher’s general election 
campaign in 1987. He now sits 
on the powerful Conservative 
Yorkshire Area Council, re- 
sponsible for 50 consti tuiencies. 

There is no danger of him de- 
serting to New Labour and will 
do everything in his power to 
keep the Tories in charge. He 
will not say how much he gives 
personally but makes it plant he 
is happy to do so: “It used to be 


“What’s the use of being a 
millionaire in a socialist Britain?’ 


raising party held by Lord Har- 
ris at his home. 

When Mr Major needed 
help, when the party’s finances 
were in even more, dire straits, 
he went to Yorkshire, to see 
7 Graham Krrkham, a multi-mil- 
lionaire who made his money 
from theDFS discount furniture 
chain. Mr (now Sir Graham) 
Kirfcham, a miser’s son, hand- 
ed over a cheque for £4m. 

Another miner's son is Mr 
Sykes, who left school at 15, and, 
thanks to a series of brilliant 
business ventures, culminating 
in the hugely successful Mead- 
owhaB, is- now worth £160m. 

A die-hard Conservative, Mr 


run by old landowners, now 
there is a new wealth brigade, 
who started with nothing and 
have created thousands of jobs. 
A lot has changed in the last 17 
years, there has been a shake- 
out A lot of people do believe 
in giving money to the cause.” 

The prospect of closer ties 
with Europe which Labour 
would bring, he says, fill him, 
and his wealthy friends, with 
horror. “What is the use of be- 
ing a millionaire in a socialist 
Britain? In a socialist Europe?" 

It would be “a disaster", 
claimed Mr Sykes, not because 
his own pocket would neces- 
sarily suffer but because the 


wealth generation process 
would be harmed. 

A close friend of Mr Sykes - 
they used to live together near 
Welherby - is George Moore. 
Furniture retailing and property 
were the keys to Mr Moore's 
£100m fortune. Another friend 
of Mr Moore said he was “a big 
supporter of the Conservative 
party”. 

The Tories’ approach to the 
land of Geoffrey Boycott and 
the bulldog spirit, is illustrated 
by a recent leaked letter from 
Robert Ogden, a multi-mil- 
lionaire businessman, inviting 
like-minded friends to a fund- 
raising dinner at his home near 
Wetherby. As disclosed in the 
Independent on Sunday. Brian 
Mawhinney, the party chairman, 
asked Mr Ogden to hold the 
gathering. It would be “an oc- 
casion for prominent business- 
men in our area to discuss the 
conduct of the campaign and to 
enlist their financial support”. 

Guest of honour at die din- 
ner was Stephen DoneD, the 
Secretary of State for Health. 

Follower of Britain's wealthy, 
Dr Philip Beresford, said yes- 
terday that the Tories’ strategy 
was understandable. “These 
people are more appealing to 
the modern Tory party than the 
old, landowning class. They 
have ready cash, a dynamic 
’can do’ image and are wealth, 
and job, creators." 



JOHN McKlE 

It is one of the most celebrat- 
ed roles in theatre. Gielgud and 
Olivier have played him, the 
character: has spawned three 
films, an opera by Stravinsky, 
and new interpretations from 
Jean Cocteau, Peter Brook and 
Simon Callow. 

And now, for what is thought 
to be the first time, an actor with 
a natural aptitude for the part, 
is playing him. • 

John V/ilson Goddard is be- 
lieved to be the first ever blind 
actor to play Oedipus, who is 
blinded in Sophocles’ Greek 
tragedy Oedipus Rex, in a ma- 
jor production when he appears 
in Jonathan Neale’s new play 
Oedipus Needs Help next month. 

Goddard, 45. is unsurprised 
that he seems to be the first 
blind actor to play the most fa- 
mous character ~ in Greek 
tragedy. TThe onus is on cast- 
ing directors, or anyone else, to 
find out how we work, and it’s 
not something people are hilly 
aware of. The number of dis- 
abled actors is very small, and 
is still growing." 

After 10 years of acting, in- 
cluding TV appearances in The 


Bill and One Foot in the Grave, 
Goddard asked Neale to write 
art for him IS months ago. 
ie' result - is Oedipus Needs 
Help , which has a short spell at 
Brighton's Pavilion Theatre 
from 10 April, before opening 
at the Diorama Arts Centre, a 
new theatre in London’s West 
End on Wednesday 17 April. 

Goddard; who was an Eng- 
lish teacher, a counsellor and a 
carpenter before he became 
an actor, asked Neale to write 
the play when he was short of 
work. 

Neale, who has written 10 
plays, hopes the first blind 
Oedipus will open doors for dis- 
abled actors. Oscar-winning 
performances of able-bodied ac- 
tors A1 Pacino and Daniel Day 
Lewis in disabled roles has 
drawn attention to the lack of 
roles being offered to disabled 
actors. 

' . “1 think it was a mistake not 
giving these roles to disabled ac- 
tore,” said Neale. “We are mov- 
ing to a situation where black 
men are allowed to play all kinds 
of parts, and not just OtheDo. 
If s very rare that parts come up 
for disabled -actors to do and I 
think they, should get them.” - 


Schoolgirl, 12, 
has bafiy boy 


A schoolgirl from the Mid- 
lands has become Britain’s 
youngest mother after giving 
birth to a baby boy just days 
after her twelfth birthday. 

It is believed the girl gave 
birth in her home town of 
Wolverhampton in the West 
Midlands after becoming preg- 
nant at the age of 11. 

Reports suggested that the 
girl had given birth at Wolver- 
hampton’s New Cross Hospital, 
but a spokesman for the hospital 
insisted that it had no knowl- 
edge or records of the girl or the 
birth. 

The baby's father, who is be- 
lieved to be just 14, visited 
both mother and baby after the 
girl gave birth last month. The 
mother and her baby are said to 
be in good health. 

The revelation comes just 
days after a 12-year-old girl gave 
birth to a baby in Swansea, 
South Woles. 

News of the the birth of the 
younger girl's child came to light 
after an unknown caller phoned 
the Blenheim Trust, an organ- 
isation which helps young girls 
in the Wolverhampton area, 
asking for help with a pregnant 
young giri. 


Speaking to her local news- 
paper Mary Harding, who runs 
the trust, said: “We received a 
call from someone asking for 
help for a 12-year-old who bad 
given birth. 

“But as we are only able to 
deal with girls aged between 16 
and 18 we couldn't help her 
directly." 

She added: “Under-age preg- 
nancies have become more fre- 
quent and the situation is quite 
alarming." 

David Nolan, of the Birth 
. Control Unit, insisted that this 
birth again highlighted the need 
for more education on contra- 
ception for young children. 

He said: “This is extremely 
rare - you can count the num- 
ber of 12-year-old births each 
year on the fingers of one hand. 

“Childbirth is always a risky 
thing but at that age the risks 
are even greater. 

“This shows that more mon- 
ey needs to be spent on pro- 
moting contraception and 
advice for young people." 

He added: “Parents and 
teachers have to judge when the 
lime is right to give out this 
advice but they must realise this 
information is vital.” 


BBC issues new taste rules 



PAUL FIELD 

Television viewers can expect 
less sex. violence, blasphemy 
and bad language under new 
BBC gmdelmes.due tribe an- 
nounced in the summer. 

Amid growing concern about 
standards of taste and decency, 
BBC governors are drawing up 
rules intcudedto ensure that the 
9pm watershed is observed 
. more vigorously. ■ 

Programme makers will be 
expected to examine the por- 
trayal of violence and the use of 
stereotypes in comedy shows. 
The corporation also aims to 
gjve-clearer guidance on sched- 
uling on television and radio 
which could result in explicit sex 
scenes in dfama such as The 
Buddha of Suburbia being 
shown late at night or exclud- 
ed altogether. It will undoubt- 
edty.spell the end of four-Jcttor 
words an The Archers. 



Marmaduke Hussey: Finale 


The move conies after tiie 
..Government ruled out writing 
into the Broadcasting Bfl] the 
introduction of the V^chip, a 
device which allows parents to 
block out certain programmes. 

■ However, Vftginia Botlomley, 
the Secretary of State for 'Na- 
tional Heritage, will continue to- 


■ explore what the gadget has to 
offer and is holding a seminar 
on the issue later this week. 

The revision of the taste and 
decency section of the guide- 
lines to programme makers is 
one of the last of the last acts 
of Marmaduke Hussey who 
retires as BBC chairman after 
10 years next Sunday. 

He took the lead after hear- 
ing the views of the 125 dele- 
gates at a seminar held by the 
BBC Board of Governors last 
■November. They included reli- 
gious leaders, writers, acade- 
mic^ broadcasters and 
representatives from bodies 
such as the Broadcasting Stan- 
dards Council, the Broadcast* 
mg Complaints Commission 
and the National Viewers and 
Listeners’ Association. 

He told themf “We are now 
broadcasting to a fragmented 
audience with vezy different 
views about what constitutes 


good taste and decent behaviour 
and what is acceptable on tele- 
vision and radio, and their 
beliefs are changing very fast. 
The debate is important 
because we wield a powerful 
influence over what people see 
and hear." 

In a letter to the delegates, 
written before the Dunblane 
massacre and the V-chip debate, 
Mr Hussey confirmed the new 
draft guidelines will be finalised 
by June. He said they will “em- 
phasise the concept of respect 
as a key issue in determining 
where the boundaries should lie 
in issues of taste, sex and lan- 
guage". and added the guide- 
lines would “stress the need for 
greater care to be taken about 
the use of bad language and es- 
pecially religious language". 

Since the guidelines were 
last amended three years ago. 
Radio 1 in particular has drawn 
a large number of complaints. 



Calling the shots: Robert Ogden, a businessman, who has held a fund-raising dinner 
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UZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

Breast cancer death rales in Eu- 
rope and north America are 
starting to fall and the effect is 
most marked for women under 
50. according to new research. 

Scientists from the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund say that 
in 16 out of 20 countries 
analysed, there was a levelling 
off or fail in the overall death 
rate in recent years after many 
decades Of alarming rises. In- 
creased awareness, earlier and 
better treatment, and changes 
in child-bearing patterns may be 
responsible, the scientists said 

Countries showing a down- 
turn in deaths were generally 
those with the highest death 
rates, including the UK and 
Canada, while countries with 
the lowest rales, such as Poland 
and Spain, were those in which 
the number of deaths has been 
rising recently. 

Carol Hermon and Valerie 
Herat, who work at the ICRFs 
Cancer Epidemiology Unit at 
Oxford University, analysed 
death rates from 1950 to 1992 
in 20 countries in Europe, 
North America. Australia, and 
New Zealand Their conclu- 
sions. published in the British 
Journal of Cancer, suggest that 
further falls are likely. 

Ms Hermon said: “The de- 
cline is mainly among the gen- 
erations of women bom after 
1920. We realty do not know 
why these favourable trends 
have been happening, nor why 
the decline in mortality started 
in younger women." 

The same team last year re- 
ported that breast cancer death 
rales were starting to fall in the 
UK. Wider use of the drug ta- 
moxifen was thought to be a fac- 
tor. rather than the NHS breast 
screening programme, which 
researchers said had not been 
in operation long enough to 
make a significant impact. 

■ Women suffering regular 
pain and bleeding from en- 
dometriosis, a disorder of the 
womb lining, wait an an aver- 
age of seven years from first 
symptoms to diagnosis and 
treatment, a survey has found 
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Peace forum: Glimmer of hope from political arm of IRA at its annual conference is marred by 
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is marred by doubts over SDLP participate,^ 


Sinn Fein takes step 
towards elections 


ALAN MURDOCH 

Dublin 

Sinn Fein yesterday moved clos- 
er to participating in May elec- 
tions for the proposed Northern 
Ireland forum, but doubts 
emerged as to whciher the So- 
cial Democratic and Labour 
Party would join in after its 
deputy leader warned that 
Unionists may use the Forum to 
delay all-party negotiations. 

The Sinn Fein annua! con- 
ference in Dublin approved an 
emergency motion from the 
party's executive giving the 
leadership the final say on 
whether to fight the elections. 

Sinn Fein’s President, Gerry 
Adams, said his personal pref- 
erence was to boycott both the 
elections and the forum they will 
elect, but argued that “real 


world” considerations might 
make this impractical. 

Privately party leaders indi- 
cated that a boycott was only 
considered an option if this 
also became the policy of the 
other main nationalist party, the 
SDLP. Sinn Fein executive 
member Martin McGuinness 
said Lhc party should discuss 
with the SDLP a joint policy of 
not participating in the elections 
or the body, which he described 
as “an embryonic Stormont as- 
sembly". 

SDLP deputy leader .Seamus 
Mahon, underlined his party’s 
reservations about ihe forum. 
He told Irish radio he was “se- 
riously concerned'’ that Union- 
ists might use it “as a bolt 
hole" from which to stall all-par- 
ty talks when their negotiating 
tactics failed. 


“What we have to date is 
some detail of the electoral 
process as announced by the 
Prime Minister. But there are 
other matters on which there is 
no definitive position as yet/* 
He added :“One of these is 
the transition from elections to 
negotiations and that is crucial. 
The second is the nature and 
role of this body." 

His warning came in the 
wake of a ferocious attack on 
Irish nationalists by the Ulster 
Unionist leader, DaVid Trimble. 
He told a weekend meeting of 
the Ulster Unionist Council 
[hat Irish premier. John Bruton, 
should “close down" the IRA. 

If he failed to do this. Mr 
Trimble argued, John Major 
should “end the common trav- 
el area between the Republic of 
Ireland and Britain. Control the 


land and sea frontier", he urged. 

He continued:“Once the 
Dublin government realises it 
can no longer export bombs 
along with its social problems to 
England, it will become as help- 
ful "as a Tory backbencher in 
search of a knighthood." 

Delegates at the Sinn Fein 
conference voiced no demands 
for an early reinstatement of the 
IRA ceasefire. A senior party fig- 
ure told the Independent the 
leadership was deeply concerned 
by what it sees as the Taoiseach's 
unwillingness to give strong sup- 
port for nationalist aims. 

He said it was also vital for 
Dublin to rebuild the powerful 
consensus linking Washington 
and Dublin with Northern Ire- 
land nationalist parties, seen as 
crucial in opening the way to the 
1994 IRA cessation. 



Gerry Adams: Told conference yesterday he preferred, a boycott, but acknowledged 'real world* considerations 
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left in confusion 
over next move 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

Two days of Delphic platform 
speeches to the Sinn Fein ard 
fheis did little to dispel what 
Gerry Adams, the party presi- 
dent, acknowledged was the 
“understandable confusion and 
apprehension” among the rank 
and file over the next steps. 

Sinn Fein stood at a cross- 
roads, all agreed. One road 
was war, and few speakers so 
much as alluded to this. Almost 
praying for the peace process to 
be put “back on the tracks'’, 
Marie Moore, from Belfast, 
said women would be looking 
at their husbands and sons and 
“what may be in front of them”. 

Most of the 800 or so dele- 
tes plainly preferred the po- 
road but were angry af the 
barriers they believe John Ma- 
jor has placed across it One af- 
ter another, they declared Sinn 
Fein had “no fear of elections" 
but the party was “implacably 
opposed" to a Unionist domi- 
nated assembly at Stormont 

Echoing the party president 
yesterday, Martin McGuinness, 
a leading Sinn Feiner, said: 
“Our preference is for nonpar- 
ticipation in both the elections 
ana the elected body." But he 
indicated that unless the na- 
tionalist Social Democratic and 
Labour Party agreed to a joint 
boycott of the elections, Sinn 
Fein was ready to participate. 

Fra McCann, a councillor 
from the Lower Falls in Belfast 
was cheered when he urged the 
leadership to make a decision 
as soon as possible so that the 
party could maximise its vote. 

Paul Cassidy from Westport 
Co Mayo, wanted the party Lo 
contest the 30 May election on 
an abstentionist ticket “We 
need to be seen not to be afraid 
of seeking an electoral man- 
date, 1 ’ he said. 

After a lengthy standing ova- 
tion. Mr Adams opened his 


Delegates' views 



hour-long address by reminding 
delegates that they were in the 
very Rotunda hall where the 
Irish volunteers was founded in 
1913. In 1905, the Rotunda 
saw the founding of Sinn Fein. 

Mr Adams said it was a lime 
for clear heads and steady 
nerves. “It is my firm conviction 
that we will get a peace settle- 
ment but I cannot say when this 
will happen or whether indeed 
it can happen under the present 
administrations." 

He said Mr Major’s “elective 
process" provided more evi- 
dence of his concern to stay in 
power and of the protracted 
effort to subvert a meaningful 
restoration of the peace process. 
“John Major has raid that he wfll 
move on, and the peace process 
will move on, without Sinn Fein. 
John Major is kidding no one. 
John Major knows that the 
peace process is going nowhere 
without Sinn Fein." 


Ex-minister attacked 
over vouchers scheme 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

A former Conservative educa- 
tion minister was accused by 
Labour yesterday of seeking to 
profit from the Government's 
nursery school voucher scheme 
by setting up his own private 
nursery company. 

Michael Fallon, who lost his 
Darlington seat at the last elec- 
tion, has set up a company to 
take advantage of the demand 
for new nursery places which 
will arise from the scheme 
which he promoted as a minis , 
ter. Stephen Byers, Labours ed- 
ucation spokesman, said: “The 
long-term interests of our chil- 
dren should be put before the 
short-term proms of Tory for- 
mer education ministers." 

Mr Fallon's company has 
built a £600,000 nursecy for 80 
children in Darlington, due to 
open in September, 'and has 
plans to build similar nurseries 
nation-wide. The pilot voucher 
scheme starts next week in . 
three London boroughs and 
Norfolk, but the Government 
has accepted that there will not 
be enough places for all four- 
year-olds. whose parents win re- 
ceive a voucher worth £1.100. 

“It looks as though Mr Fhl- 
lon could just be trying to do a 
favour for the Conservatives by 
at least attempting to provide 
places," said Mr Byers. “But it 
does raise questions of his in- 


volvement in promoting the 
idea in government. And this 
is someone who has no experi- 
ence of pre-schopl provision - 
be is motivated purely by a need 
to make profit, rather than a de- 
sire to provide high quality ed- 
ucation for four-year-olds." 

Mr Fallon, who is seeking a 
Tory seat at the next election, 
said: “This nursery will be reg- 
istered with Durham. Comity 
Council. Itwiflbeinspectedby 
them regularly,' and we are 
planning an educational cut: 
ricuiiun. This isn’t just some- 
where to drop them [children] 
oft This is preparing children 
to go on into primary schooL" 


ST. JOSEPHS 
HOSPICE 

MARE ST, LONDON ES45A 

(Charity Ret No. 231X3) 

ftnJEaster 



Throughout the bleak winter; 
the. last far many - in . our 
tare, the warmth of your, 
compassion was beyond 
mortal praise. • - - 

May your kindness be 
blessed by peace and good 
health during Easter and all 
seasons: 

Sister Superior. . ^ 
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chief gave evidence for gun dealer 


STEVE BOGGAN 
. Chief Reporter 

A senior police officer made a 
j 3 ledienc y far a suspect- 
ed gangland gun supplier even 
though detectives found 27 il- 
legally held weapons, a silencer 
and 800 rounds of ammunition 
when they raided his home. 

Commander John. Allinson, 
former head of operations at 
Scotland Yard, retired after the 
incident, but full details of the 
dealer’s ■ armoury have 


remained secret until now. 
Police correspondence 'obtained 
by the Independent shows that 
the 66-year-old man, who was 
also a Scotland Yard informer, 
was licensed by Sussex police to 
hold 12 shotguns, even though 
he had known links with crim- 
inals in London dating back at 
least 10 years. 

When he was arrested in 
1994 on suspicion of supplying 
the gun that killed Donald 
Urquhart, a millionaire busi- 
nessman murdered in a contract 


killing in London in 1992, 
detectives found a huge cache 
of unregistered weapons and 
ammunition, including deadly 
solid slug bullets and at least one 
sawn-off shotgun. 

Despite the find, Mr Allinson 
gave evidence in chambers to 
Judge Eric Wrintmore at Chich- 
ester Crown Court in Novem- 
ber 1992. The man was fined 
£1,800 and avoided a custodial 
sentence. An inquiry into Mr 
Allinson s intervention found he 
had done nothing wrong. 


Last night, Alun Michael, 
Labour's home affairs 
spokesman, said the incident 
was likely to result in fresh calls 
for tighter gun control. “I will 
he asking the Horae Secretary 
to look into the matter, it seems 
extraordinary to me that, when 
one of the biggest problems fac- 
ing us is the easy availability of 
illegal arms, a man tike this can 
get a licence,’' he said. 

Correspondence from Sussex 
police to Chichester Crown 
Court officials shows that when 


Metropolitan Police officers 
raided the man's home in Wor- 
thing, West Sussex, they found 
1 1 brand-named Greener. Har- 
lington, RemmingLon, Stevens, 
Rae and Acciaio shotguns, wo 
Crossman rifles, a Smith and 
Wesson rifle, a Ruger revolver, 
an unbranded revolver, two 
Colt pistols, a low-powered 
saloon pistol and five other pis- 
tols. In addition, the judge 
ordered the confiscation of 800 
rounds of ammunition, several 
spare gun barrels and a .22 


sound moderator, or silencer. 
There were also the 12 licensed 
shotguns. Court records, which 
were withdrawn because the 
informant is understood to have 
been put under police protec- 
tion, show that at least one of 
the shotguns had been “short- 
ened" -or sawn off - contrary 
to the Firearms Act- 
Last nighL Mike George, 
technical editor of Sporting Gun 
magazine, said: “Normally, 
holding a sawn-off shotgun is 
enough to get someone a cus- 


todial sentence. And. if they 
have' links with criminals, they 
aren't supposed to get a gun 
licence in the first place. 

Sergeant Bill Ruddock of 
Sussex police confirmed that the 
man had been issued with a 
firearms certificate covering 12 
shotguns. Despite one daim that 
the man had a conviction from 
the 1970s for possession of a 
firearm without a licence, SgL 
Ruddock said the police na- 
tional computer showed he had 
no criminal record before 1994. 


IN BRIEF 
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MPs get 
all-clear 



on 
paid trips 


CO'UN BROWN 

Chief Rolrtrcal Correspondent 

MPs are to "be allowed to lake 
paid trips abroad, financed by 
foreign governments or other 
organisations in spite of the 
attempts to tighten the rules on 
members' interests. 

The members' interests com- 
mittee is expected to give MPs 
the all-clear to take paid trips 
abroad in advice to MPs winch 
it is- issuing to clarify (he new 
rules brought in the wake of the 
Nolan Committee's report on 
siandards-in public life. ■ 

There would have been a re- 
volt among MPs. if the com- 
mittee had barred them from 
taking such foreign trips. 

The MPS will be advised that 
they can take part in debates on 
issues in the countries they vis- 
it, but they.wfll^be told not to 
initiate the debates. It win come 
as a relief to many MPs who 


many are sponsored by in- 
ternational corporations. 

Some MPs have referred for- 
eign paid trips to the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner on 
members' interests, Sir Gordon 
Downey, for advice on the code 
of conduct to follow, if they 
agree to such trips. 

The commissioner was ap- 
pointed as part of the attempts 
to end ihe public disquiet about 
“sleaze" after allegations that 
some MPs accepted payments 
for tabling questions in the 
House of JCbimnons. 



Cut -price: Kit arjd the Widow, whose fee is reduced for Salad Days Photograph: Rex 
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nnday league goalie 

Uses Europe Online to negotiate deals 
on wheels, play fantasy football and 
organise get-togethers with the lads 

Never misses a thing (except the hall) 

Ea Sf K<esi to E-Mail and dfernsstan groups, entertainaaent and education, travel and shopping services all for the 
lowest Monthly fee* on the internet. For kelp, adviee and one Month's free trial including 10 hours access, call free now. 
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Stage is set for cheaper 
West End productions 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 

The first play to be pul on 
under a radical new agreement 
to cut the cost of West End stage 
productions - including actors’ 
salaries and theatre rents - will 
open next month. 

Salad Days is being staged at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, one of 
nine London theatres with less 
than 700 seats which have 
signed up to the scheme in a bid 
to compete with blockbuster 
musicals such as Miss Saigon 
and Cats. 

The move is also aimed at 
encouraging “angels" - theatre 
investors - to put money into 
productions which until now 
have cost at least £200,000, and 
up to £2m or more at the top 
end. 

The Small London Theatres 
Agreement, brainchild of the 
Society of London Theatres, 
cuts costs across the board. Ac- 
tors who push up costs with 
salaries of £3,000 or more a 
week will have their earnings 
capped at £1,500 a week, with 
no share of box office royalties. 

Equally, the theatres involved 
have pledged to halve the rents 
they charge to producers 
mounting shows in an attempt 
to create a replica of New 
York's off-Broadway in the 
West End. 

The nine theatres involved 
are the Vaudeville. Ambas- 
sadors. Criterion, Duchess, 
Duke of York's, Fortune. Gar- 
ride, St Martin's and Whitehall 

Ticket prices will be capped 
at £20, with standby tickets on 
offer at £12. Attempts will also 
be made to persuade ticket 


agencies to cut the commission 
of up to £2.50 charged on tick- 
et sales. 

If everyone can agree to a cut 
of their slice of the cake, the 
idea is that a production has a 
belter chance of getting on its 
feet and moving into profit, and 
that more productions are put 
on in the first place. 

Edward Snapc. the 50-year- 
old producer of Salad Days, said 
although the agreement was 
particularly aimed at helping 
stage new plays, in other ways 
the" 1950s musical fitted the bill 
perfectly. 

He has negotiated a royalty 
pool which means that Ned 
Sherriii, the director, as well as 
the choreographer, designer 
and musical director, take a re- 
duced share of the box office un- 
til the show moves into profit. 

The owners of the Vaude- 
ville’s have agreed to accept half 
their usual rent and the lead ac- 
tors. the musical duo Kit and the 
Widow, not to mention Mr 
Snapc himself, are on reduced 
salaries. The show opens on 18 
April 




Ned Sherrin: Director gets 
reduced share of receipts. 


The Vaudeville: One of 
nine theatres in scheme 

“The idea of the agreement 
is to make London theatre 
more commercial to encourage 
more theatre investors to come 
on board," Mr Snape said. 
“This means they have a better 
chance of making profit — at 
the moment I think it's one in 
eight for West End produc- 
tions. Very often investors lose 
everything." 

Rupert Rhymes, chief exec- 
utive of the Society of London 
Theatres, said the scheme 
would benefit young producers, 
who often find it difficult to raise 
the £200,000 needed to stage a 
new West End show. 

“Everybody can cut back in 
order to make the project work, 
although it’s still going to be the 
case that if a star wants some- 
thing they're not going to be 
persuaded to take the mini- 
mum." he said. 


Children saved fron 
petrol-bomb attack 

Police were appealing for wi rr "r 
nesses after a petrol bomb w:J J3 
thrown through the window ( 
a flat in which two children slen I 
on Saturday night. 

The two children, six monti - 
and two years, were rescued 
four babvsilters,who pul out th. 
blaze at the flat in Penhil _ 
Wiltshire. All six were taken t r» I 
hospital in Swindon for ched-dA 
ups. A boy, 16, was arrested b 
police on suspicion of arson. Vn A 

Tory agent defects seem 

Home Office minister Dari Sydr 
Madean has lost his agenLGrepf CO 
Trew, to Sir James Goldsmith s mi 
Referendum Party. Mr TrevS. 

27, is to become deputy directed w 
of campaigning for the" new pai- you 
tv launched by the millionaire "§ l ' 
‘ . . .. jerm 

Threat to ships uiiai 

Shipping safety is under th retried 
from corrosion-causing back west 
ria. Tankers, tugs and ferric icmt 
face contamination from micrc 
organisms which are increasin rope, 
partly due to low cleanliness le\ w t 
els on board under-manncJump 

ships, Richard Stuart, an eng Ft' rc 
neer surveyor with Lloyd’s Reg the r 
ister of Shipping, said". F 

School praised m 

Fettes College, the top publi'S^t i 
school in Edinburgh whose ol>f° r 1 
boys include Labour leade :w oti 
Tony Blair, has been given nces 
glowing report bv HM Lnspec 
tors of Schools after its first ir-d n 
sped ion since 19S1. Last yea foam 
allegations of bullying and sex frie- 
ual assault at Fettes were denied Gt 
bv the school. 'P> G 

j y\|| 

Lottery jackpot ralia 
Nine tickets shared Saturday’lfrt ei 
£7.9m National Lottery jackpbi 
The winning numbers were 3( ,UJ g : 
18, 5, 14, 43, 7: the bonus 28. l °W 
e 19* 

“to tl 
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Get a free 

Lands’ End catalogue 

(or you cant get our new Lands’ End Mesh!) 


O ir new Mesh Shirt is softer, sturdier, 
more delicious feeling than our 
original Mesh. 

Which had plenty of fans, mind you. (In 
the States we’ve sold over ten million of 
them since 1981.) 

But at Lands’ End - the Direct Mer- 
chants from America - we just can’t leave 
well enough alone. 

So, this time we've gone to a fabric 
that's richer in cotton. Added a smooth 
jersey tape at the neck. Touched up the 
tailoring. Strengthened the seams.... 

In short, this is one super Mesh. But 
only one“store"carries it-the Lands’ End 
catalogue. 

Each issue features well over 100 pages 
of classic, American-style clothes for men 
and women: all of it well made and fairly 
priced. 

And shopping at Lands' End is as com- 
fortable as our clothing. No traffic jams or 
crowds. No overworked sales people. 

You just pick up a phone and talk to a 


friendly British Operator. Usually, youT 
have your delivery in a matter of days. 

If there’s anything you don't like, send 
it back. No questions asked. It’s- 
Guaranteed. Period: (And that’s in addi- 
tion to your statutory rights.) 

So. call for our catalogue. How else will 
you get our new Mesh? 

* 1 ' 1996 Lands ' End. he. 

I 

J Fur our free catalogue. 

| call FREEPHONE: 0800 220 106 
quoting reference ZK. or fax this coupon 
by FREEFAX: 0800 222 106 



Name. 


I Address. 


Post Code . 

Or mail lu - Linds' End Direct Merchants, t ! K Limiu-n. " 
FREEPOST. Pitlines Hoad. Oakham. Rutland LF.I5WY 
Rf)liflwr>l in England 
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Sea Empress’ oil disaster: Environmentalists fear vital issues will be ignored by investigation 


.fcaps-.. 




shed up: The Sea Empress aground. A lack of tugs hindered the rescue 


Terms of spill 


•.r" 


inquiry upset 



Lakes provide 

last haven 

for vendace 


CLARE GARNER 


nature groups 


i RIST1AN WOLMAR 

l-. ; e «sport Correspondent 
, ri r? 

1 iispuic has broken out he- 
en the Government 3nd on- 
,r mmental groups over the 
,|. J I uir> into Iasi month's Sea 
j- 1 vres: nii spill. 
i, «*' .in groups. including the 
i rid V.ltie Fund for Nature 
.si I the Council for British Ar- 
eologv. wrote to David 
oi r.n. the official earning out 
— main rncuirv - for the Marine 
.idem invA-Ligaiioa Branch. 
txqfo# fears ii nffi ignore a 
j ;, J nber of vital issues. 

; 1 * "he groups also w am a wider 
J d urry ihctcan c. insider issues 
-A h national implications. 
.• r " ch are outside the remit of 
. “ MAIB inquiry. 5n the letter. 


. : ^ p. Pullen. a WiVF marine bi- 


v gist, expresses concern over 
ic 1 - .-iher :he MAfB will consider 
:i ni .• parts of the Donaldson m- 
J i ry into the Enter spill three 
' rs ago have not been irr- 
a: n merited. 

r n 3r Pullen said the MA1B 


•" ' uld investigate the question 
•h- 11 iouWe hulls for vessels car- 


te hazardous cargoes in en- 
mmcmally sensitive areas. 
; ea-.in;«nmerualisisarc aLso 
icemevi about provision of 


salvage tugs m the south-west- 
ern approaches to Britain. The 
lack of salv age capacity hin- 
dered the rescue. The environ- 
mentalists want to ensure the 
inquiry re-examines provision of 
tugs, because, while Donaldson 
raised the issue of a possible 
shortage of salvors, no action 
has been taken since publication 
of his report in May 19^4. 

Other things that concern the 
groups include provision of pi- 
lotage services across Britain 
and the lack of “full environ- 
mental liability in shipping dis- 
asters”. The groups would like 
shipping insurers to pay for 
the whole clean-up and subse- 
quent monitoring. 

The resu! Is of the inquiry into 
the grounding or the Borga in 
the same area shortly before the 
Sea Empress spill are expected 
in the next few weeks and the 
environmentalists want to en- 
sure its findings are taken into 
account. The Borga was double- 
hulled and no oil was lost. 

The groups are also worried 
onlv £250.01)0 has been provid- 
ed by the Welsh Office to check 
the effects of the initial spill and 
the use of dispersants. They do 
p.ot feel it will be enough for 
long-term monitoring. They say 


monitoring should include not 
only bays and coves near the dis- 
aster. but also Lundy island, 
north Devon and the open sea. 

As well as things like check- 
ing the population of seabirds 
and seals, the programme re- 
quired more complex opera- 
tions such as taking shellfish out 
regularly to check contamina- 
tion and the monitoring of 
small sites which are not being 
cleaned as a way of checking 
how nature rejuvenates itself. 

The terms of the MAIB in- 
quiry had been widened in a 
Commons statement by Sir 
George Young. Secretary of 
State for Transport, on 22 Feb- 
ruary, a spokesman for the de- 
partment said. The Donaldson 
inquiry “was as relevant to this 
incident as to the Braer" and a 
wider inquiry wouM therefore 
duplicate much of his work. 

But the groups are not satis- 
fied. A VrWF spokeswoman 
said: “There has been a major 
ecological disaster and no effort 
can be spared in trying to en- 
sure it doesn’t happen again. 
The MAiB only has a very lim- 
ited scope and we need an in- 
quiry that is able to consider 
both national and internation- 
al ramifications." 
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Vendace is probably the rarest 
and most threatened freshwa- 
ter fish in Britain. It has only 
ever been found in four loca- 
tions and now it is confined to 
two Cumbrian lakes, Bassen- 
thwaile and Derwent H&ter.. 

' So What happened to this sil- 
ver, streamlined fish, once so 

abundant in its Scottish sites of 
Mill Lodi mid Castle Loch in 

Dumfries and Galloway that 

dubs were! onned to fish for it, 
that it coaid have become the. 
only vertebrate known to. have 
beep lost from Scotland in the 
second part of the century? , 
>. Vendace disappeared from 
Castle Loch after it was used to 
take the' town’s sewage effluent 
in the eaiiy part of the centu- 
ry, and . from MSI Lodi by the 
1970s due to gradual nutrient 
enrichment (eutrophication) of 
the loch and associated in- 
creases m populations of coarse 
fish which prey upon vendace, 
its eggs and young. Similar 
processes threaten to wipe out 
the two surviving English pop- 
ulations. 

Not surprisingly, the veo- 
dace numbers among the 116 
dedirimg or endangered British 
animal, and plant specie s for 
which rescue plans have been 
proposed by a government com- 
mittee. 

! Safeguarding the vendace ’s 
remaining natural habitats is the 
spades’ best chance of sur- 
vival 

The British Isles offers only 


Heritage \ 
of the wild 


Vendace: Most threatened 
freshwater gsh 


the fish’s need for relatively cool 
and oxygen-rich water, so Eng- 
fish Nature is concentrating its 
efforts on the maintenance of 


the two suitably deep lakes 
with dean inshore areas for 
spawning, each favoured by 
im< of thousands of the fish _ 

Scottish Natural Heritage is 
looking into the feasibility of 
reintroducing the vendace to 
south-west Scotland, as dose to 
the original localities as posa- 
ble. It anus to restore a self-sus- 
taining population to one of the 
Scottish lochs by 2005 and sub- 
sequently to a second if tbe first 
is successful. 

Vendace typically live for up 
to six years, by which time they 
may have attained a length of 
up to 28cm, and feed off zoo- 
plankton. It is widespread in 
northern Europe^ especially 
Scandinavia where it is the sub- 
ject of significant commercial 
fisheries. 

Tbe facl that the remaining 
British vendace have never 
been heavily exploited by the 
fisheries, with implications for 
their population and genetic 
structures, means that they are 
of considerable international 
conservation value. - 


Newsagents ‘armed’ 
against shop attacks 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Media Correspondent 


Messy business: Workers clearing oil from a beach 


Photograph: Peter Macdiarmid 



Beat the 
price rise. 

Vehicle rescue from just 


One in three newsagents keeps 
a weapon in his or her shop m 
case of attack, and almost three- 
quarters of the trade fear for 
their personal Safety at work, a 
survey reveals today. 

Tbe most common weapons 
kept under the counter are a 
baseball or cricket bat, a stick 
or club, an iron bar or a tnm- 


If vou’re 50 or over, 
save with Saga 
Home Insurance 


You will know how expensive home insurance can 
be -particularly if your insurance company is also 
having to insure younger. less careful householders. 
Thankfully, if you’re aged 50 or over you can benefit 
from Saga Home insurance - a superior household 
insurance that's only available to mature, responsible 
people like you. 

Because of this. Saga Home insurance can offer you 
genuine sa%inas over other policies, while giving you 
cover that fully protects your home and possessions. 
So if your home insurance is due for renewal soon, 
or if you would simply like to find out how much 
you could ■save v. i:h Saga Home Insurance, call us 
tedas - free 



.© JOIN TODAY CALL FREE 

FREE INFORMATION PACK 


cbeon. But a smaflerproportion 
also keep knives and hammers. 

Three-quarters of the 
newsagents rite the National 
Lottery as a reason for feeling 
more vulnerable than ever to. 
attack, according to the survey 
hy th«- Nat* 0 ™! Magn7 me Cony 
pany and C77V, a magazine for 
newsagents. 

The pofl found that 43 per 
cent of newsagents had been 
threatened in their shop and 16 


per . cent physically assaulted, 
with that figure rising to 28 per 
cent in London and tbe South- 
east. 

One in four newsagents 
claimed to have been robbed or 
held up in the last five years. Of 
those, 34 per cent had been 
robbed at knife point and 16 per 
cent at gun point 

The survey also revealed the 
long hours worked by the trade. 
TypicaDy starting at335am and 
finishing at 7.10pm, newsagents 
work an average 77 hours a 
week. 

Three*quarteis of the 218 
respondents worked a seven-day 
week, with an average of 12 days 
boBday a year. Almost the same 
number said they found their 
work “stressful”, with long 
hours the waist aspect of the 
job, followed closely by having 
to get up early, amf dealing with 
rude customers. 


L 0800 000 111 
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Hospice 


■ Exclusively for people aged 50 or 
over. 


• Cover is comprehensive and low cost. 

• Free Saga Assist service - 
24 Hour Domestic Helpline. 

24 Hour Legal Helpline. 

24 Hour Glazing Service. 

Key Recovery Service. 

• Sa\e 30 off Worldwide flights. 


By Cliff Ashcroft 



National Breakdown 


A dry tablet and distilled water. 

We put on white starched gowns, 

like sheets on old furniture. 

and pad through the ornamental gardens. 


| Post today No stamp needed p 

'• TO: GREEN FLAG National Breakdown, FREEPOST. Leeds, West ■ 
I Yorkshire L599 2NB. Please send me the INFORMATION PACK. ! 


In my room T have a wooden bowl '■ 
containing walnuts, a yeBow cheese, 
crab apples, and also a jug of mtk. 


The Saga Price Promise- 


Free pen with your quotation. 


If you find another comparable policy at a lower 
price v. iLiiin 2 months of takinc ou: Saga Home 
Insurance, we' I! refund voc the difference. 


Cali us today! 


SAGA 


Fur > our free no obligation quote 
and a free Saga per., simply call 
on the number beinu. Wc will be 
plva-oJ iri uni'Aer any questions 


MUe | Mi /Mrs; Miss ■«$') 


, '“ini a ontFW,, enrolment (*v of 0 C waived J<nc tombr Diircl Detail. Cinrejisml I 
■ b«-'o!* i'.ir.sriT tutaiec*. :u ndeinoiul ?«<> of [ : lie. Cunnit gnen valid unlit 3 H/ 3 / 9 &. ■ 
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.1 test under linen sheets 

and through the cmqform of my window 1 see 

the swaying of the cypresses, 

the winds smooth over the ponds and ydlow rose beds, 
golden carp stiU in their grey pools. 


Cliff Ashcroft was bom in Blackpool in 1963. His work ap- 
peared recently in the Carcanet anthology A Jew Poetries. Car- 
cmet are also publishing his first length collection. Faithful, 
which will be out later this year. He lives and works in 
London. . _ 


>uu ha^e on Saua Home Insurance 


Serv ices Ltd 


0800 414 525 ext. 1734 


Sals J L'i •.•iii.'d 1? ,au ■.-i:crraa:.o.-: aiout services 

prc.-'Sel ~ m i £a;a cmpaniss 3 nt nay pas; retails K ffvese 

c^rra.iies ers-ic ir.en •; 3; s: 


Lines open Monday to F riday 9am - 6pm. 
Saturday 9am - 1pm 


informative: 
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Illegal ‘sport’: Raids reveal 150-year-old ban ignored among close-knit communities 


defies ban on 


Wiu. BENNETT 

Every week; in Britain and &&- . 

land small groups of men* 
linked by a highly secretive- 
network, gather to" pit their 
fighting cocks in a battle to the 
death, sometimes waging thou- 
sands of pounds on the result 


country m 1849 bot a reminder 
of the network survives came last 
week when a court rejected the 
appeals of two men against 
prison sentences imposed for 
coc kfigh ring offerees. John Lee, 
48, of Belvedere, Kent is now 
serving three months and Mark 

Giles. 31,' of BflKnyhtrrfr 
Sussex, one month. 

Together with 12 other mar 

‘Normally, the 
loser would flee, 
but here there 
is no escape’ 

and a 16-year-old youth, they 
were canghtwhen 40 police and 
officers from the Royal Society, 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals raided a cockfight in a 
caravan park at Belvedere last 
year. Those not jailed were 
fined up to £400, except for the 
youth who received a condi- 
tional discharge. 

The case, only the fifth pros- 
ecution in the 147 years since 
cockfighting was made ill egal, 
was a rare victory for the 
RSPCA. Another case is pend- 
ing, resulting from a raid in the 
former mining community of 
Kelloe, Co Durham. 

Prosecutions are bard to 
bring because, onKke dogfigbt- 
ing which is the pastime of nat- 
ural braggarts many of whom 
are known criminals, cock- 
fighting takes place in Britain's 
most tightly knit communities. 
For some travelling families it 


is a tradition going back gen- 
erations. while more recently 
Asians have become involved. 

Farmers and the few profes- 
sional people who take part, be- 
lieved to include doctors and 
lawyers, are also experts at con- 
cealing their activities. None of 
the usual sources such as un- 
derworld informers are any 
use, as h takes a lone time to be 
accepted as part 01 the frater- 
nity and many of the fights are 
held in remote rural areas. : 

The RSPCA is not revealing 
what led it to raid the fight in 
Belvedere. Chief Inspector Mike 
Butcher of its special operations 
unit, said: “Information came to 
our notice and we started a 
protracted inquiry. What hap- 
pens is that eveay so often apiece 
of information comes in that 
makes the jigsaw complete." 

Of the 14 men convicted in 
the recent prosecution, 10 came 
from Kent, 2 from Sussex. 1 
from Rotherham, South York- 
shire and 1 from Scunthorpe, 
Humberside. Most were be- 
tween 30 and 55 and were from 
traditional gypsy femffies. Cock- 
fighting rings are also known to 
exist in the West Country, East 
Anglia and Hertfordshire. 

Cocks fight both because of 
their strong territorial instinct 
and because handlers goad 
them before placing them in the 
pit Normally the loser would 
flee bat in the ring there is no 
escape and the victor, believing 
its rwal is still a threat, kills it. 

The birds — from tradition- 
al fighting breeds such as the old 
En glish game or newer im- 
ported Asian breeds such as the 
a tiI . and the gfawma — either 
fight with their natural spurs 
sharpened or with three-inch 
metal spikes attached to their 
legs and the contests can last up 
to 20 minutes. It is an activity 
which even in the 19th century 
was regarded as barbarous, yet 
there are hundreds of people in- 
Britain who still regard it as an 
enjoyable way to spend a day. 
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In the ring Illegal since 1849, cockfights are still held every week Photograph: Rex Features 
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news 


Labour targets 
rapists in law 

and order plans 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Corespondent 

Rapists would be more likely to 
be convicted and sex offenders 
face tough new jail sentences un- 
der proposals published by 
Labour today. 

The judiciary would also be 
given a new role in setting min- 
imum jail terms for ail offend- 
ers and the public would be 
given more information about 
how long criminals have to stay 
in prison. The package of mea- 
sures, Honesiy, Consistency and 
Progression in Sentencing, which 
was drawn up by Jack Straw, 
Labour’s home affairs 
spokesman, will be discussed 
this week at the party's home af- 
fairs committee. It is expected 
to form a central plank in 
Labour's law-and-order election 
strategy. 

The report deliberately clash- 
es with the White Paper on sen- 
tencing from Michael Howard, 
the Home Secretary, which will 
be published on Thursday and 
proposes tough new measures 
against drug dealers and sex 
offenders. 

Jack Straw said yesterday; “In 
the last 18 months we have of- 
ten used the word crisis to de- 


scribe the current state of the 
criminal justice system. It is not 

too strong a word. 

“This paper outlines a series 
of proposals winch could pro- 
vide for greater consistency, 
progression and honesty in sen- 
tencing and offer more protec- 
tion for the public aga ins t very 
serious offences.” 

Among his key proposals are 
measures against rapists and sex 
offenders. He suggests a new 
“renewable sentence”, under 
which sex attackers, particular- 
ly repeat offenders, could stay 
in jail for ever. 

Under the scheme, once an 
offender had completed the 
minima] jail term, the Parole 
Board would assess every two 
years whether they were safe to 
be released into the communi- 
ty. He or she would remain in 
jail until the board decided 
that they were reformed. While 
in prison they would be asked 
to undertake a treatment pro- 
gramme; failur e LO do SO would 
count against them when their 
release date was considered. 

Mr Straw also wants to in- 
crease convictions for rape. The 
proportion of people convicted 
once they are committed to 
court has fallen from 37 per cent 


in 1980 to 9 per cent in 19W. He 
suggests that courts should ban 
questions about the victim's 
sex ual history' not relevant to the 
case. Second cases in which men 
have been accused by several 
women of similar sex attacks will 
be heard at ■ the same lime, 
making conviction more likely. 

On minimum sentences. Mr 
Straw proposes to allow the 
Court of Appeal, after consul- 
tation with various groups, to set 
guidelines for all main cate- 
gories of offences. The court can 
already lay down judgments on 
sentences such as rape, incest 
:inH drug trafficking, 

The new system contrasts 
sharply with the Government's 
proposals which have caused an 
outcry among the judiciary who 
believe they" are having their 
powers of discretion removed. 
The forthcoming While Paper 
proposes a three-year mini- 
mum sentence for persistent 
burglars, six years for drug- 
dealers on their second of- 
fence, and life for repeat rapists. 

Other measures are to give 
courts more detailed information 
about previous convictions and 
to give judges and magistrates 
more feedback about the effects 
of their sentencing derisions. 


Directors attack schools 


Company directors have made 
a strong attack on “mistaken 
egalitarian policies” which they 
claim have lowered education- 
al standards. 

The Institu te of Directors said 
decades of the policies had pro- 
duced a generation of unem- 
ployable graduates and school 
leavers who could not read, 
write or cope with basic maths. 

They were the result of the be- 
lief that it was unfair for the 
cleverest to succeed: of trendy 
teaching methods; and of exams 


so easy that no one could fail. 

In a report based on a survey 
of members, the institute con- 
demned politicians of all parties 
for turning a “politically correct” 
blind eye while academic stan- 
dards fell. It called for the dock 
to be turned back - to revive 
grammar schools, written ex- 
ams, emphasis on the three-Rs 
and elite higher education - be- 
fore Britain fell irrecoverably be- 
hind its economic competitor. 

The loD's complaint drew a 
furious response from teachers’ 


leaders. Nigel de Gruchy, gen- 4tne 
eral secretary of the National bun 
Association of Schoolmasters ^eoi 
Union of Women Teachers, at- urd- 
tacked “boardroom fat cats thtl 
who have taken profits from the We 1 
same tax cuts that have starved cas< 
schools of money”. — 

He said (hat the changes in 
courses which employers were 
now condemning - more prac- 
tical skills and less formal aca- 
demic education - were exactly 
what they had demanded 20 
years ago. 
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: this fabulous sandwich. 
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then grilled to perfection. T.oeo 
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A MESSAGE FROM 

MCDONALD’S TO ALL 
OUR CUSTOMERS. 

Until further notice, we will no longer be offering products made with British beef in 
our restaurants in Great Britain. 

Announcing the move, our President and Chief Executive Officer, Paul Preston said: 

44 Our customers expect us to take a lead. - and we have. We believe they can eat at McDonalds 
with confidence. We continue to have complete faith in the quality and safely of the food we sell in our 
restaurants. Our hamburgers only contain prime cuts of beef in which BSE has never been detected. 
We never have and never will use offal or mechanically recovered meat. The controls operated at all 
stages of our beef production have always been among the toughest in the food industry. 

We believe that British beef is safe. However, we cannot ignore the fact that recent 

i ‘ 

announcements have led to a growing loss of consumer confidence in British beef which has not 
been restored. We have always put our customers first. They trust us to provide high quality, safe 
food. We believe that they want us to take this action in the circumstances. 

We remain committed to Britain and the British food industry. In 1995 we sourced over 
£240 million worth of food from British suppliers. 

Our customers always have been and always will be our first concern. M 

However, from Thursday 28th March we will be selling hamburgers, Big Macs and 
quarterpounders now made exclusively from non -British beef. 

Meanwhile, all our restaurants will remain open, serving chicken and fish products 
and of course, fries, drinks and breakfast. 

And all with the quality, cleanliness, service and value you have come to expect. 



We thank you for your trust and support. 
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in Taiwan poll 


TERESA POOLE 

Taipei 


China's leaders may be forced 


strategy towards 
Juwan foitowmgftesKtent Lee 
Teng-hui’s sweeping victory in 
the island's first democratic 
presidential election. A. key 
indication of whether tensions 
will ease could come over the 
next few weeks with a decision 
by Peking to halt its ihreaten- 
ing military exercises. , 

Mr Lee, the candidate of 
the ruling Kuomintang (KMT) 
party, won 54 per cent of the 
vote on Saturday, higher than 
predicted. Many analysts in 
Taipei believe China’s belliger- 
ent tactics, aimed at reducing 
Mr Lee’s vote, added as. much 
as 10 per cent to his tally. The 
pro-independence Democratic 
Progressive Party’s candidate. 
Dr Peng Ming-min, came 
second with 21 per cenL 
■ Jean-Pierre C^bestan, direc- 
tor of the French Research 
Centre on Contemporary Chi- 
na, in Taipei, said; "Seventy-five 
per cent of people who voted 
refused not only reunification 
with China in the near future, 
bnt also refused to give in to 
China.” Mr Lee has described 
reunification as an '‘ultimate 
goal”, but not untQ the mainland 
becomes democratic. Ever since 
his trip to the United States last 
June, Peking . has accused Mr 
Lee of secretly working for . 
Taiwan’s independence. 

The most pro-reunification 
candidate in" the election, 
Lin Yang-kang, won only 15 per 
cent Voter turn-out was high 
at 76 per cent 
Mr Lee publicly set himself 
a target of winning more than 

AM* ■< ■ ■ . lL 



Warning signal: The US aircraft carrier Nimitz heading towards the South China Sea. The US has to decide this week whether it will enter the Taiwan Strait Photograph: AFP 


en his hand against . Peking. 
China's missile tests and 


military exercises in the seas 
near Taiwan not only helped Mr 
Lee win votes, but also prompt- 
ed the United Slates to send two 
aircraft carriers into the 


region. 


The confrontation focused 
world attention on Taiwan’s 
emergence as a democratic 
state. Andrew Yang, secretary 
general of the Chinese Coun- 
cil of Advanced Policy Studies 
in Taipei, said: “The [election] 
result has humiliated the 
Chinese government The ball 
is in the Chinese court now.” 

The Chinese army, navy and 
aircraft exercises in the Tkiwan 
Strait is due co finish today. Be- 
fore the election, there were re- 
ports that the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) 
planned further military drills. 
One test of whether (here has 
been ., a reassessment of 
polity will be whether any new 
exercises are announced! 


Peking’s initial reaction to the 
election results was to Ha i m that 
in spice of Mr Lee's landslide 
victory, China had “dealt a 
heavy blow to the Taiwan 
independence and separatist 
forces”. 

Only hours earlier. China 
had been accusing Mr Lee of 
pushing Taiwan into an “abyss 
of misery” with his pro-inde- 
pendence stance. By yesterday 
afternoon, the Foreign Ministry 
spokesman. Shcn Guofang, had 
told World Television News: 
“From our side we believe the 
door to negotiation is still 
open.” Bui this, he warned, 
depended on Taiwan's author- 
ities giving up “their pursuit of 
two Chinas”. 


Turkey offers olive branch to 
end Aegean clash with Greece 


HUGH POPE 
Istanbul 


Turkey's new centre-right gov- 
ernment yesterdayoffered a to 
make a fresh start in relations 
with Greece with talks oh all 
aspects of the two rivals' dis- 
putes in the Aegean Sea. . 

With an eye on Greece’s 
threat to veto European finan- 
cial aid, -the Prime Minister, 
Mesut -Yilmaz, offered dia- 
logue without preconditions. 

“Turkey and Greece must 
overcome their hostility ... this 
vicious circle roust be broken,” 
Mr Yilmaz said, in the Tbrirish , 
capital, Ankara. “Our goal is to 
end ail problems with Greece.” 

Turkey and Greece almost 
went to war in January over a 
pair of barren, rocky outcrops 


in the Aegean Sea known as 
Kardak to the Turks and Imia 
to the Greeks. The American 
trouble-shooter Richard Hol- 
brooke talked the two Nato 
allies into standing down, but - 
warships from both countries 
still prowl the area. . 

Thrkish-Greek distrust was 
highlighted last week when a 
dispute arose over who should 
feedthegoats on the islets. The 
two sides reportedly agreed to 
take it in turns to ship in fodder. 

“Vfe can’t take the issue of the 
Kardak rocks on their own. It’s 
the result of many problems 
piled up over the years,” Mr 
Yilmaz said 

. Turks and Greeks have been 
. uneasy and often wanin g peigfa- 
bours for nearly a millennium. 
Points of fricuon indude the 


divided island of Cyprus, 
minorities in each other’s coun- 
tries and the relationship be- 
tween the European Union 
and fast-developing Turkey. 

As an EU member, Greece 
has been able to use its domestic 
concerns to block most of the 
European financial aid 
promised to Turkey since the 
nnKtaiy intervention of 1980-83. 

Athens only allowed a cus- 
toms union agreement with 
Turkey to go ahead on 1 Janu- 
ary in return for a promise 
from Brussels to start accession 
talks with Cyprus. 

The timing of Mr YUmaz’s 
comments was prompted by a 
Greek threat to veto promised 
aid worth £3 20m at a meeting 
of the Turkish- EU .Association 
Council tomorrow. 
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In Taipei, Mr Lee yesterday 
ruled out compromise over 
seeking a greater international 
voice for Taiwan on the world 
stage, although the policy has 
enraged Peking 

Taiwan would continue “pur- 
suing national dignity and firm- 
ly establishing our international 
place”, he told a reception for 
overseas Taiwanese. However, 
the Prime Minister, Lien Chan, 
repeated recent comments that 
Taiwan was “interested in think- 
ing seriously” about a peace 
agreement with the mainland. 

Bolstered by his popular 
mandate, Mr Lee will press for 
a dialogue between Taipei and 
Peking to resume. Dr Cabestan 
said: “I think President Lee is 


in a more eorrtfonable position 
now. He may be tempted to take 
a few initiatives, to show his 
benevolence tow ards mainland 
China.” Government officials 
point to posable concessions on 
air and postal links with the 
mainland, which Peking badly 
wants. 

The Chinese President. Jiang 
Zemin, will have to deride how 
much room he has for ma- 
noeuvre. The failure of Peking's 
tactics has increased the pres- 
sure on Mr Jiang, whose lead- 
ership credentials for the 
post-Deng Xiaoping era are 
being tested by the Taiwan 
issue. A year ago. Mr Jiang took 
the initiative over Taiw an bv an- 
nouncing an “Eight-Point Plan” 


for eventual reunification. The 
Chinese military, whose support 
would be crucial in a leadership 
battle, denounced the plan as 
too concilia! oiv, Mr J iang swift- 
ly changed lack. For the past 10 
months. China's generals have 
driven a hardline strategy of mil- 
itary intimidation and threats to 
use force if Taiwan declares 
independence. 

The question now is who 
controls Peking’s Taiwan poli- 
cy in the wake of the election. 
Mr Jiang has been silent re- 
cently, as the crisis unfolded. 
Yves NalleL a Sinologist at 
China Mews Analysis, said: “Is 
President Jiang going to speak 
now, or not? If he speaks, it 
could prove that he is still in 


charge of policy. If he does not 
speak, it means that probably 
ih< 


the 


tere is a split, or 
hardliners are in control." 

The role of the US in the cri- 
sis will be crucial. Peking was 
surprised by the strength of the 
US reaction to China's sabre- 
rattling. This week. Washington 
will have to decide whether 
the US carrier. Nimiiz. will pass 
through the Taiwan Strait Chi- 
na's Prime Minister. Li Peng, 
last week warned a show of 
force in the Strait would make 
the situation “all the more com- 
plicated”. The US has not said 
what route the Nimiiz will take. 
Analysts fear an aggressive 
stance will play into the bands 
of Peking’s hardliners. 


Sydney’s 
‘serial 
killer’ 
on trial 


English hitchhiker who told 
efimi 



That's why you've got to buy an 
Iomega Ditto Easy 800 drive. It's a cool 
little red drive that works like insurance 


for all the stuff on your PC. Applications, 
files, work, games, 
everything. 

Iomega's One Step 
software means you just point and click 
and the Ditto goes to work backing up 
your entire hard drive. And while it's 
working, you can continue to work. 



You’ve got insurance if 
Johnny crashes your car. 

But what if he 
crashes your hard drive? 


Naturally, installation has been 
made super simple. 

5 minutes is all it takes. All of. 
which has made Iomega one of the 
fastest-growing data storage 
companies in the world. 

So if you don't want to 


Ditto 

lose all the important stuff Easy 800 




on your PC, you can't afford not to get 
an Iomega Ditto drive. Available in both 
800MB or 3.2GB models. 

See your computer dealer today. 
Because, as you very well know, accidents 
can happen. 



Iomega 


BECAUSE IT'S YOUR STUFF." 
http://www.iomega.com 
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Sydney (Reuter) — An A 
Indian court will begin sele 
ing a juiy amid tight seem 
today for the trial of a Sydr 
roadworker accused of co 
milting the country’s m« 
notorious serial killings. 

Ivan Milat, 51, is chafed w 

the murder of seven you 
backpackers, including t> 
British and three Germ 
tourists, whose mutilat 
remains were found buned 
a forest 60 miles south-west 
Sydney between Sepiemt 
1992 and late 1993. 

All the victims were repe, 
edlv slabbed or shot in t 
head and their bodies dump 
in the Belangio State Fore 
Their murdens shocked the r 
tion and sparked a massive p 
lice investigation that led to f 
Milal’s arrest in May 1994 

A court source said tight > 
curity would be in place for t 
trial and raetal scanners won 
be used at public entrances 
the court building. 

Mr Milai has pleaded n 
guilty to murdering Joam 
Walters and her British frie 
Caroline Clarke, both 22; Gc 
mans Simone Schmidl. 20. G 
bor Neugebauer, 21 and An 
Habschied, 20: and Australia 
James Gibson and his girlfriei 
Deborah Everist, both 19. 

He also denies kidnapping ; 
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preliminary hearing in late IP 1 


that Mr Milat drove him to il 
edge of the Belangio forest 
1990 and held him at gunpoi 
before he escaped. 

The Englishman, who m: 
not be identified, is the pros 
cution’s star witness. No witne 
to the murders has been foun 

The trial is expected to been 
of Australia’s longest murd< 
hearings and will begin with ti 
task of choosing a jujy able » 
devote six months to the cas< 
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California day-dreaming for weary 


CORNWELL 

\ngeles 


A'can.' Kansan has been go- 
firough lhc motions for the 
brnia prints iv. now dubbed 
•erfluous Tuesday". Senator 
Dole capped three days of 
aaigning with a trip to San 
min prison, home to the 
's only gas chamber, to de- 
d faster exeat tioas. 

"here's one thing the Amer- 
pcople understand; that 
e has gotten out of hand." 
tid, accusing Bill Ginton ot 
icing efforts to shorten 
'h-row appeals and parting 
hearted judges on the 


PRESIDENTIAL 


bench. "We are nor punishing 
the criminals; we punish the vic- 
tim's families." 

Touching all the usual bases 
- a visit to the B-2 bomber fac- 
tory to talk lough on defence, 
the obligatory jaunt to the San 
Diego border to harangue ille- 
saJ immigrants - Mr Dole made 
‘Mr Clinton his chief opponent 
in tomorrows vote. He stead- 


fastly ignored his theoretical ri- 
val, Phi Buchanan. But if the 
opening shots of the national 
campaign are being fired in Cal- 
ifornia, Mr Clinton's prospects 
of re-election have seldom 
looked so good. 

Mr Dole has struggled to 
make an impact in a state where 
his grey personality seems out 
of tune with West Coast culture. 
California moved its primary 
forward by two months to try to 
give it a serious voice in pick- 
ing the Republican candidate. 

But Mr Dole on almost any 
count already has enough del- 
egates to secure the nomination, 
and seems certain yet again to 


clobber Mr Buchanan, who, 
unable to afford a plane, has pa- 
raded noisily around California 
in a bus. But his talk of a bat- 
tle for the heart and soul of the 
Republican Party is falling flat- 
ter bv the day, with polls giving 
him less than 20 per cenL 
A record low turn-out is ex- 
pected. Even minor local races 
have generated more excite- 
ment than what one columnist 
called the ‘yawning meaning- 
lessness" of the primary cam- 
paign. Tomorrow’s ballot will 
test how District Attorney Gil 
Garcelti. blamed for blunders 
in the prosecution of OJ Simp- 
son. fares against five chal- 


lengers. There are the added 
distractions of Proposition 197, 
which would bring back cougar 
hunting after two fatal attacks 
on joggers. And the “terrible 
200s", a series of propositions 
to limit attorneys’ fees in civil 
lawsuits, have seen wealthy tri- 
al lawyers fighting to hold on to 
their livelihood. 

For Mr Dole, California pre- 
sents a quandary: it has 54 of the 
electoral -college votes in No- 
vember, and Mr Cfimoa would 
almost certainly lose the 'White . 
House without it. President 
George Bush is thought to have 
made a fatal mistake when he 
ignored the state in his re-elec- 


tion effort in 1992. On the oth- 
er hand, Mr Clinton has been 
constantly solicitous about Cal- 
ifornia's concerns, visiting the 
state a record 23 times and sip- 
ping Chardonnay with Barbra 
Streisand and other members of 
Hollywood’s dtite. 

Mr Dole might be well ad- 
vised to cede it to die Democ- 
rats and concentrate . his 
energies elsewhere. Immigra- 
tion is still a raw issue for Cal- 
ifornians, who last year voted by 
a solid majority for Pioposition 
187, a plan to bar schools and 
public medicine to illegal im- 
migrants. 1M Mr Clinton, with 
much fanfare, has already dou- 


bled the numbers of the Border 
Patrol and stepped up immi- 
gration controlsafifoports. Mr 
Dole has flirted with the idea of 

naming the state’s Attorney- 
General, Dan Lundgren, as his 
vice-presidential nominee, but 
era locally General Colin JFtow- 
eQ is the only popular choice. 

His attempt to strike a stand 
at San Quentin came on the day 
that Republicans in the House 
of Reprkentatives reversed tiie 
popular assault-weapons baa, 
wh**wasspoffiored%tfte Cal- 
ifornia Senator. Dianne Ffein- 
stein, partly in response to 
massacres like the .one at a 
northern California elemen- 


tary school m 1989. When Mr 
Dole visited the California fac- 
tory which produces 
dslously expensive B-2 bomber, 
he hinted he might double pro- 
duction of what is regarded as 
a Counter white elephant. 

*T understand the dapgeis ot 
an uncertain world," he 
‘‘Maybe President Clinton 
doesn’t.** But California’s re- 
bounding economy, led by a m- 

teeb and entertainment boom, 

has begun to replace lost de- 
fence jobs. No one era the pro- 
duction line seemed to take the 
promise of the Senate Majori- 
ty Leader, the consummate 

politician, very seriously- 


Ghetto boy 
makes good 
or US blacks 


Evita has 


-hingion — If his life story 
• .been submitted as a work 
' r .lion, it would have been re- 
;d as preposterous. .After alL 
l'k gang members in inner- 
; ijjghettos do not have road- 
'* pamascus experiences on 
‘‘• a :t comers that transform 
' r lives. And just supposing 
1 did. he would become a so- 
worker, perhaps a church 
, ster. He certainly would not 
r Congress, and tum into 
. "of the most skilful and hcav- 
'.fourted figures on Capitol 
';-,j - only to abandon that most 
V , | nising career to take charge 
j.d he venerable but deeply 


LOCAL 

HEROES ; B 



iisi Mfume; Promises 
ft, constructive change 


bled doyen of America’s ck- 
•his groups. 

ven in the land of make- 
eve, publishers would say, 
sort of thing simply does not 
f»en. But In the’ case of 
risi Mfume. newly installed 
irman of the National 
oeiation for the Advance - 
it of Colored People, it has. 
rizzcll Grey, who was born 
ears ago and raised in Bal- 
ore. who hung out with 
et loughs and fathered five 
dren out of wedlock, really 
see the light one summer 
it in 1972. Having realised 
foUy of his ways, he went 
k to sehooL got two degrees. 
;red politics and was elect- 


ed in 1986 to Congress, where 
he became chairman of the 
Black Caucus, and was seen by 
many as a future Democratic 
floor leader. Along the way, he 
changed his name to Kweisi 
Mfume, a Ghanaian term 
meaning “Conquering Son of 
Kings" - and found time to be 
a proper father to his children. 

This is epic stuff, and small 
wonder that three weeks ago Mr 
Mfume’s first trip to Chicago 
and the Midwest as head of the 
NAACP. ostensibly to attend a 
tribute of the National Rainbow 
Coalition to its founder Jesse 
Jackson, turned into a celebra- 
tion of his own appointment. 
“Go tel) it on the mountain that 
the NAACP is back," Mr 
Mfume said. “We met the 
enemy one day and it was us, 
and in finding ourselves, we 
found our future." 

Not before time. Founded 
after an Illinois race riot in 1909, 
the NAACP is the oldest and 
largest of America's main- 
stream civil rights organisa- 
tions. But in recent years it has 
lost its way. At his swearing-in 
ceremony last month which 
President Bill Ginton attended 
Mr Mfume promised that 
change at the NAACP would be 
“swift, focused and construc- 
tive'. He has kept his word, in 
a fashion which his admirers 
perhaps did not expect - sack- i 
ing one-third of staff of the or- . 
ganLsat ion's full-time staff after 
a fortnight on the job. Having l 
defied logic in rescuing his own , 
life, his supporters say. surely he 
can do the same’ with the ! 
NAACP - and maybe with j 
black America as well. 



Hungary 
reliving 
1956 revolt 


Kabul shelling kills 18 

Kabul —Rebels shelled the Afghan capital yesterday, killing 18 


civilians and wounding 14- in a busy shopping street, witnesses 
said. One shell crashed into the Sbahr-4-Nau districtm central 
Kabul, killing six shoppers instantly.. TVelve others died in bos- 
pitaL It was part of a salvo that hit the city as frontline fighting 
between forces loyal to President Burhanuddin Rabbani and the 
Thleban TsLtmi c mifiria intensified. Reuter 


ADRIAN BRIDGE 

Budapest 




Rupert Cornwell 


Don't cry for her: A tank rumbling past portraits of Evita and Juan Peron in Budapest 
during filming of the controversial movie epic starring Madonna Pftotograph:AP 


Almost 40 years after Russian 
tanks rolled through Budapest 
to crush the 1956 uprising, die 
Americans yesterday made a 
belated response in kind. 

As angry protesters gathered 
on a square dose to parliament, 
two vintage US Sherman tanks 
stormed in to disperse them. 

But unlike the events of 
October 1956, this was make-be- 
lieve: the opening shots of what 
is going to be more than a 
month of filming for a contro- 
versial production of Evita, 
starring Madonna in the lead- 
ing role. 

The makers of the film, whkfa 
is based on the musical by An- 
drew Lloyd Webber about the 
life of Eva Peron, had gone to 
great lengths to recreate the feel 
of Buenos Aires in the 1950s. 
Imitation palm trees, Argen- 
tinian flags and large posters of 
Eva and her husband. General 
Juan Peron. adorned the square 
where this weekend's crowd 
scenes were filmed. The red star 
on a monument commemorat- 
ing the city’s liberation from the 
Naas by the Soviet army in 1945 
bad been discretely concealed. 

The filming of Evita began 
earlier this year in Argentina bet 
was disrupted by protests over ! 
the casting of Madonna In foe ■ 
title role. Marry Argentines still 
revere Eva Peron, and felt the 
pop star would debase her 
memory. The Argentine Pres- 
ident, Carlos Menem, declared 
Madonna was unsuitable for the 
role and described foe musical i 
as “a libellous interpretation of 
Evita’s life’’. 

Hungarians welcome the 
filming as a source of extra rev- 
enue and something that rais- 
es the profile of their capital city. 
But bemused onlookers hoping 
to catch a glimpse of Madonna 
were disappointed. She is not 
due to arrive until tomorrow. 


A facelift for the greenback . 

Washington — 1 The new American $100 note, given a facelift to 
make counterfeiting harder, win enter circulation this week. The 
US Federal Reserve will today start shipping to banks the new 
notes, which will still carry the face of Benjamin Franklin but with 
a larger portrait shifted off centre, By today, 850 million new $100 
notes will have been printed. Reuter 


Hillary and Chelsea start European tour 

'Ramstdn — The US first lady, Hillary 
Rodham Clinton (right) arrived yes- 
terday in Germany on a 10-day trip to 
Europe. Her visit, a mix of politics and 
tourism, also includes stops in Italy,' 

Turkey and Greece. Mrs Graton is due ' 
to fiy today to Tuzla, where US troops ~ 
in Bosnia are based. Mrs Clinton was 
joined by her daughter Chelsea, 16, who 
is on spring break. AP 



Iraqi voters face limited choice 

Haghifarf — Iraq yesterday held its first parliamentary elections 
since 1989. AD 689 candidates were approved by the government 
Officials estimated that 90 per cent of Iraq’s 8 million registered 
voters would vote • AP 


Kashmir avalanche leaves 36 dead 

Muzaffarabad — An avalanche has killed 36 people and injured 
27 in a remote village in foe Pakistan-ruled part of the disputed 
Kashmir region. The avalanche, the second in nine days, swept 


away 27 houses and a mosque before dawn oh Saturday. Heli- 
copters were sent to the area yesterday with relief supplies. AP 


Benin’s former ruler makes a comeback 

Cotonou — Benin's constitutional court yesterday named ex-dic- 
tator Mathieu Kerefoou the winner of last week’s presidential elec- 
tion. It said he won 52.49 per cent of foe votes, while the incumbent 
Presklent Nicepbore Soglo ceoeived.47.Sl per cent. Kerekou came 
to power in a 1972 coup, and declared the country a Macdst-Lenm- 
ist state. He was forced to relinquish power in 1990 
after a popular revolt AP 


Britain joins South China Sea exercises 

Singapore — Aircraft and warships staged exercises off Malaysia 
and Singapore yesterday as part of the Five Power Defense 
Arrangement, which links Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
Malaysia and Singapore. The 1971 p3ct came about after Britain 
withdrew its forces from Singapore and Malaysia. The units 
taking part indude a Royal Navy destroyer. AP 

Finns behaving badly 


Aboard the SIQa Scandinavia —• Drinkers on this Baltic ferry 
claimed two new records in their second Finnish beer-drinking 
championships. An engineer, Matti Puustinen, 21,-downed eight 
bottles of beer in 1 min 1036 seconds and a student, Risto Saikko- 
nen, 34, took the title in the Small Tknkard event with a new record 
of 1.61 seconds. Reuter 
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From today, 

Section Two has a 
completely new look, 
with more pages, 
new features, a daily 
radio column and an 


id 

section providing 
Britain’s most 
comprehensive daily 
guide to going out. 


Monday 


A new section focusing on Family Life, beginning with 
an investigation into how children's television is 
threatening the family unit In the centre pages, each 
week we challenge the personalities and institutions ■ 
that have become icons of Nineties life. On Monday, 
we ask; Do we need Start the Week? Plus: In the 
second part of our series on the making of the modem 
girl, we examine teenage attitudes to sex. 


relationships and marriage. 

and in Sport 

A 24-page section with all the action from a big 
weekend of sport PHjs: Part one of a major 
investigation into the crisis afflicting English cricket 
Where does our summer game go from here? And the 
Monday interview with Aten Shearer, the striker who 
doesn’t mind not scoring goals for England. 


iiesday 


Part three of the making of the modem girt; how the 
Nineties generation gets what it wants. 

Plus: Health - a new treatment for chronic fatigue. 


Also on Tuesday, fashion, architecture, visual arts and 
media. Our new back pages section introduces a 
weekfy feature, on the history of popular culture. 


Theatre, midweek travel section, your money, finance 
and law. Plus - Final part of the making of the modem 
girl: what the future holds for the teenager of the 
Nineties 


In our back pages. Martin Newell, Britain's leading- 


rock poet, and Neil Kerber, one of the country's . . . : . ' v 

rarfnnfiterc rmocont thoir iriauic tha muinJ 


funniest cartoonists, present their views of the modem’ 
world. 


Thursday 


All our regular features, including Dilemmas. John 
Walsh’s column, plus film, education and graduate 


plus. In the back pages, William Hartston’s history of ; 
the world in 10-V2 inches 


24Seven - a brand new 20-page puli-out-and-keep 
entertainment and listings section. Including a 
complete ctey-by-day planner for the week ahead, plus 


seven-day TV, radio and satellite listings, ticket offers 
and informed comment on the week’s highlights ' 
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The parties' public debates on the EU have only 
exposed bitter divisions, writes Mary Dejevsky 


Paris — As France makes its 
final preparations for the 
Inter-Governmental Confer- 
ence that opens in Turin at the 
weekend, its political classes are 
exhibiting a very un-French 
sentiment: angst There is angst 
about the course of the con- 
ference and its outcome; angsL' 
about the state and response of 
Reach public opinion. . 

The uncertainties about 
Europe have been evident, at 
least since France delivered a 
“petit oui7 to the Maastricht 
treaty in a 1992 referendum. But 
it is only now, with the approach 
of the IGG, that politicians 
have recognised the real risk of 
French alienation from Europe 
and scrambled to do some- 
thing about it. 

The past two weeks have 
witnessed a positive orgy of 
“consultation” and “debate” in 
aD political parties in an over- 
due attempt fry politicians to dis- 
cover what their rank and file 
activists think about Europe and 
to find a few good ideas around 
which a national consensus can 
be built 

The Socialists held a whole 
day of discussion in Paris, where 
they invited the Communists, 
Greens and Radicals to come 
along in an attempt to form a 
broad consensus on the left 
. The loose centre-right pro-. 
European grouping, the UDF, 
took elected officials nation- 
wide to a restored abbey 90 min- 
utes from Paris for a day’s 
contemplation, while the 
Gaullists convened their “na- 
tional council'* in Paris on Sat- 
urday for a day of fraught 
discussion,: saved only by the 
absence of the Eurc^sceptic, 
Philippe Seguin. 


The result of all this consul- 
tation did. not provide much 
consolation for Ranee’s IGC 
negotiators. Not only was there 
precious little consensus with- 
in any of the groupings — a “po- 
litical caccphony” was how even 
the pro-European UDF de- 
scribed it - but from Socialists 
to Gaullists, there was an un- 
characteristic lack of confi- 
dence about the. outcome. "If 
the IGC fails”, or “if France is 
not heeded", were sentiments 
that were frequently heard. 

What all the discussion has 
done is to force French politi- 
cians, if not yet public opinion, 

■ to confront the sort of funda- 



platform beyond a recognition 
that Europe was “a good thing” 
and should create more jobs. 
Jacques Delons was cheered 
when he silenced a Socialist 
Euro- sceptic by saying: “If the 
piano that is Europe is not 
working, shoot the pianist, not 
the piano.” 

The UDF re-nailed its 
colours to VaJ£ry Giscard d’Es- 
taing’s European mast, and 
spoke of the need to sell Europe 
more actively to French voters. 
The Gaullists had a slanging 
match, with every reference to 
the nation state applauded and 
an onslaught on the single cur- 
rency from Charles Pasqua, the 
former interior minister. 

The former prime minister, 
Edouard Batiadur,defended 
Europe, arguing that unem- 
ployment would be worse with- 
out Europe. There was a speech 
from the Prime Minister, Alain 



Shattered dream: A young immigrant sleeping in the Paris gym shortly before the police raided the building at dawn 


Photograph: AFP 


French storm over evicted Africans 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 


mental questions Britain has 
'wrangled with since the stan of 
its involvement with Europe. 

Fbr while the questions posed 
by the organisers of each gath- 
ering were quite different, the 
content of the discussions was 
■ almost identical. Where should 
the EU stop and the nation state 
begin? How much, if any, sov- 
ereignty or national identity, 
would France be prepared to 
give up to achieve political 
union? What implications has 
EU membership had, or could 
it have, for jobs, agriculture; and 
the French lffedyle, incJndmg its 
public services? 

The Socialists parted happi- 
ly, content to have got all the teft 
around, one table, but without 
the barest outline of a political 


Juppe, who swiped back at Mr 
Bahadur that if he wanted US- 


style tax levels, he would get a 
US-style welfare state. 

Mr Juppe's prepared text 
had set out known aspects of 
France's negotiating position at 
Turin, such as a figurehead for 
a common foreign and securi- 
ty policy and a bigger role for 
national parliaments. The 
speech he gave, however, men- 
tioned none of this, promising 
a “Rench imtiative" at Turin, to 
be presented by Mr Chirac, and 
outlining a “social programme" 


French government, police and 
Catholic leaders found them- 
selves at the centre of a row 
yesterday, following the eviction 
by force of 300 African immi- 
grants from a gymnasium in 
central Paris where they had 
sought refuge. The group, some 
of whom have lived in France 
for more than 10 years, have no 


residence papers and are de- 
manding the right to stay. 


for Europe. This social pro- 
gramme, details of which have 


gramme, details of which have 
not been released, may be the 
French President’s attempt to 
reconcile the French with Eu- 
rope but Saturday seemed to be 
the first time his Prime Minis- 
ter had beard of it 


manding the right to stay. 

Yesterday’s eviction, carried 
out shortly after 6am, was the 
second time in three days the 
Afri cans had felt the force of the 
French law. They were part of 
a larger group that had been 
forcibly removed from the near- 
by church of St Ambroise on 
Friday morning after an occu- 


pation lasting almost a week. 
3oth operations involved almost 


Both operations involved almost 
1,000 police, including a large 
contingent of CRS riot troops. 


After the outcry caused by 
Friday’s eviction, and its only 
partial effectiveness, yester- 
day’s operation was personally 
overseen by Philippe Massoni. 
the Paris police diief who was 
responsible for the anti-terror- 
ist measures in the French cap- 
ital last summer and autumn. 

What initially seemed a 
straightforward action against 
illegal immigrants, of the sort 
pledged by the government of 
President Jacques Chirac when 
he became President, has 
given rise to a controversy. 

The first to become em- 
broiled were Church leaders, 
after it became known that the 
priest at St Ambroise had 
requested the first eviction or- 
der “on grounds of sanitation 
and health”, and that he had 
had the support of the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Paris, Jean- 
Marie Lustiger. 

Mgr Lustiger had visited the 
Africans only a day before their 


eviction and had reportedly 
expressed his support for their 
cause. 

The second to face criticism 
were the police, for the heavy- 
handedness of the first opera- 
tion, its limited success and its 
dubious legality. 

Local magistrates who ques- 
tioned the legal basis of the evic- 
tion warrant yesterday freed 40 
members of the group in 
custody pending deportation. 


The magistrates found the 
police had acted illegally by 
mounting their operation in 
the church before bam. 

The row has extended now to 
the government, with the Prime 
Minister, AJain Juppe, being 
accused by the veteran Paris 
campaigner for the homeless. 
Abb£ Pierre, of acting in bad 
faith. The abb6 has been in- 
volved in the Africans’ case 
since the start of the protest. 


He said Mr JuppS had given 
him an undertaking that there 
would be no action by the 
police against the group after 
the eviction from St Ambroise. 

After yesterdays police op- 
eration against the gymnasium, 
the cleric said that either Mr 
Juppe had not kept his word, or 
that he did not know what Jus 
ministers were doing, "in which 
case he lacks authority and 
should go". 



Belarus patriots assail union with Russia 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 


Thousands marched through 
Minsk in Belarus yesterday to 
proles! against plans for a new 
pact with Russia, which many 
see as a step towards the end of 
the country’s independence. 

An gryro arch ers surrounded 
the state television station, 
whose output is is tightly con- 
trolled, and demanded air time 


But the purpose of the rally 
changed after Saturday's an- 
nouncement in Moscow of a 
new “union” between Belarus 
and Russia. The declaration 
was made by the Belarussian 
President, Alexander 
Lukashenko, with the Russian 
Prime Minister, Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin, standing at his side. 


The union, which the Krem- 
lin insists does not mean any 
change in sovereignty, came as 
no surprise. Mr Lukashenko has 
made no secret of his desire for 
integration with Russia. He has 
said the terms will include set- 
ting up a “Supreme Council”, 
comprising the two presidents, 
the prime ministers and par- 
liamentary leaders. 

The pact, to be signed on 2 


NORWAY? 


April, is a measure the post-So- 
viet economic decline of Belarus 
and its weak sense of national 
identity compared to other ex- 
Soviet republics, many of which 
seek closer cooperation with 
Russia but balk at moves that 
smack of a return to Moscow’s 
rule. It is likely to worry 
■ Ukraine, which will not wel- 
come signs that Russia is poised 
to devour its western neighbour. 

Russia has long been aware 
that Belarus lies on a key route 
between Moscow and Berlin. 


of police, but - . riot 
police later beakgroups of pro- 
testers outride the headquarters 
of the security service; which is 
still known as the KGB. 

The demonstration was orig- 
inally called to mark the found- 
ing of the Belarussian People’s 
Republic in .1918, which only, 
survived nine months before the 
country was carved up between 
Poland and Soviet Russia. 
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But the pact appears to have 
as much to do with an attempt 
to win votes by Resident Boris 
Yeltsin. With 12 weeks to go be- 
fore he faces the electorate, he 
is mindful of the nostalgia for 
Soviet times- 

This was driven home on 15 
March, when the State Duma 
(lower house of parliament) 
caused a standoff with the 
Kremlin by denouncing the 
accords that dissolved the So- 
viet Union and created the 
Commonwealth of Indepen- 
dent States (CIS). 

Many CIS states viewed the 
vote as alarming, fearing, their 
independence may be threat- 
ened if the Communist Party, 
which has the largest number of 
seats in the Duma, has a pres- 
ident in the Kremlin. 

Mr Lukashenko does not 
share these concerns, but many 
of his liberal parliamentarians 
do. They were furious they 


were not consulted, before he 
went to Moscow to give away a 
portion of their freedom. 

Mr Lukashenko, a former 
collective-farm boss, displays 
some of the worst instincts of 
Soviet Bolshevism, from cen- 
soring the press, to banning 
trade unions and ignoring his 
own constitutional court. He has 
been pressing for further inte- 
gration with Russia since his re- 
election in 1994. and backed 
attempts to inhibit the revival 
the Belarussian language. Mr 
Lukashenko also supported the 
referendum which replaced the 
country’s red-and-white na- 
tional flag with a Soviet-style 
standard. 

“Lukashenko has ceased be- 
ing a president He is now out- 
side the law and the 
constitution," Zenon Poanyak, 
leader of the Belarussian Pop- 
ular Root, told the crowd on the 
streets of Minsk. 
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Kohl’s local victories keep coalition on course 


Bonn — Helmut Kohl's coali- 
tion government won a strong 
endorsement from voters last 
night in elections -to three re- 
gional assemblies, writes Imre 
Karacs. 

Despite record unemploy- 
ment, the Christian Democ- 
rats and Ree Democrats who 
form the government in Bonn 


preserved, or increased, their 
share of the vote. The Greens 
continued to improve, while 
the Social. Democrats, the 
largest opposition party, lost up 
to 5 per cent 

. The Social Democrats’ Euro- 

■ sceptic and anti-immigrant cam- 
paign in the prosperous 

■ southern state of Baden -Wiirt- 


temberg received a powerful re- 
buff. Even more embarrass- 
ingly, the SPD’s call to limit 
immi gration appears to have 
played into the hands of the ex- 
treme right The Republican 
Party, whose xenophobia had 
lost its appeal since its success- 
es four years ago, bounced bark 
into the state's assembly with 15 


per cent of the vote, thanks to 
the passions stirred up by the 
Social Democrats. 

The clear winners of the 
night were the Free Democrats, 
who had not won five per cent 
of the vote in any poll since 1994 
and were in danger of disap- 
pearing from the stage. “It’s a 
fantastic result” commented 


Klaus Kinkel, the Foreign Min- 
ister who was until last rear the 
party’s chairman. 

According to early projec- 
tions, the FDP got into all 
three state assemblies, winning 
7.6 per cent in Baden-Wurt- 
temberg, 6.5 per cent in 
Schleswig-Holstein, and 9 per 
cent in Rheincland Palatinate. 
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TJ n <jn lone fvpp | US woman shuttles into space history 
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Serb prisoners 



ALISON SMALE 

Associated Press 


Gracanica — The Bosnian 
government released 10° Serb 
prisoners just before a Saturday 
midnight deadline, marching 
ihem in a column toward a dark- 
ened bridge and waiting 
relatives on Serb territory. 

Earlier, delays in the 
promised release of prisoners 
brought threats that further 
stalling would be met by inter- 
national sanctions. 

‘The lime for words_ has 
passed. We expect deeds.’’ the 
European High Representa- 
tive. Carl BfldL said after the 
group of countries overseeing 
the Bosnia peace process met 
in Moscow on Saturday. 

In Sarajevo on Sunday, the 
commander of Nalo ground 
forces in Bosnia, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Michael Walker, 
said he welcomed the release 
"but annol consider it to be full 
compliance until all prisoners 
are released.” 

He said the Nato-led imple- 
mentation force would contin- 
ue to assist the Red Cross in 
"their efforts to release all 


prisoners until this crucial com- 
mitment is fulfilled." 

Colum Murphy, a spokesman 
lor Mr BildL who is overseeing 
implementation of civilian as- 
pects of the Dayton peace 
accord, also said the release fell 

short of the agreement. He 
said the Bosnian government is 
still holding 16 prisoners in 
Turk. "Measures to ensure 
compliance are being consid- 
ered." Mr Murphy said. 

The men released on Satur- 
day night were bused from a 
Tuila jail about 3H miles to a 
checkpoint manned by Swedish 
soldiers, near Gracanica. 

Most were captured in the 
final weeks of Bosnia's war, last 
.lUltimn. The few who spoke to 
reporters said they had been 
treated correctly in jail. “I hope 
somebody's wailing for me." 
said Zeljko Gurie. 40. 

At the Gracanica bridge, a 
Red Cross representative said 
all 11^ men they had expected 
to be released had been freed. 
He expected further prisoner 
releases in the coming days. 

If the releases do not go 
through, one measure to ensure 
compliance would be cuts in 


financial aid from foreign 
donors, officials said at the 
Moscow meeting. 

During talks last week in 
Geneva, leaders nf Bosnia, 
Croatia and Serbia agreed to re- 
lease remaining POWs by mid- 
night Saturday night. The 
Nato-led peace force and the 
Red Cross had urged ail the fac- 
tions to honour their pledge. 

In Pale, the Bosnian Serb 
headquarters near Sarajevo, a 

senior Serb tender said he was 
willing to co-operate, as long as 
the Red Cross guarantees that 
the M uslims and Croats also re- 
lease prisoners. 

“The moment ICRC an- 
nounces that the prisoners 
should be released, we will do 
that,” Momcilo Krajisnik said. 
“But we cannot allow [our- 
selves] to be cheated." 

Piene Krahenbohi, the head 
of the Red Cross mission in 
Bosnian Serb territory, blamed 
the delay on technicalities. 

Elsewhere in Bosnia. Nato 
announced US soldiers on Sat- 
urday had discovered and shut 
down four unauthorised police 
check-points set up by Bosnian 
Serbs and bv the government. 
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Light touch: Yuri Onufrienko (left), commander of the Mrr station, greeting Ms 
opposite number from Atlantis, Kevin Chilton, after the two craft had docked 


Houston - The US astronaut 
Shannon Lucid floated into 
Russia's space station for a 
five-month stay and hugged 
her new crewmates after a ■ 
docking by the shuttle AHontis. 
*Tm happy to be here,' she said 
at the weekend. She is the first 
-American woman to five on the 
Afirstation. 

.. ^liM/^linked with ACr as ii 
soared 245 mfles aboveRnssia. 
Two hours later the hatches 
were opened and the’ six shut- 
tle astronauts and two station, 
cosmonauts, embraced and 
shook' hands. Atlantis's com- 
mander,. Kerin Chilton, said: 
“Nfir doesn't look real, although 
it certainly island it footed gi- 
gantic op the way m. That’s the 
'unreal part of h. The real part, 
-'though, is the fact that there V 
a space station up here and we 
flew a shuttle up to it and 
docked to it” • " - 

The first order of business^ 

was moving Ms Lucid, 53, and’ 

her personal gear into the sta- 
tion, occupied for the past 
month by Yuri Onufrienko and 
Ynd Usachev, her new crew- 
mat^ Next came the traditional 
welcoming ceremony.-. Mr 
: Ghikon and his Crew gave each 
of the' Russians a chocolate 
Easter bonny, an autographed 
oopy afApolb 13 commander 
' Jim Lovell’s book Lost Moan, 
abd&bhre^If start The Aster- 


. jfflnft got medallions and em- 
blems deputing a docked shut- 
tle and station. It was Nasa s 
thirddodringwith the.Russian 
Station in less than a year. 

“I think it’ll be a great ad- 
venture,” Ms Lucid said * a 
television interview fromrit*- 
Umas before the docking- lu 
be doing things that I haven * 
Arne’ before, staying a long 
trm &in space and seeing how l 
react when I spcada long , time 
m space.” .She prepared for 
more than aycar for her five- 
month stay on A fir, 10 times 
longer than her longest space 
stint to date, and four times 
longer .than her four previous 

space flights combined. 

No Other American has spent 
so muck time in orbit; Norman 
Thagard spent’ nearly four 
months on Afir list year. Nasa 


experience before it starts to 
build and -staff an internation- 
al space station in a few years. 
.. Ms Lucid, a biochemist and 
the first woman toffy in space 
five times, is to remain on Mir 
until August, when . 4ilantis re- 
turns with .her replacement, 
Nasa astronaut John Blah a. 

Ms Lucid expects her stay to 
be tolerable, if not enjoyable. 
Unflce Mr Thagard, who had 
limited food selection and 


auaL«xx< j 

chose her meals, and has been 
promised regular calls home. 
She wifi spend most of her 
time ddfflg science experiments. 




Walesa granted private 
meeting with the Queen 


Despite turning down an invi- 
tation to lunch with the Queen, 
Poland's former President, 
Lech Walesa,b3s been granted 
a brief private audience daring . • 
her three^day visit to Poland 
which begins today, writes . 
Adrian Bridge. 

- Officials at the British-' 
embassy in Poland have con- ’ 
firmed that Mr ’^hlesa, who- 
spearheaded bis countiy's revolt 
against communism, would be 
joining the Queen for afternoon 
tea tomorrow. -• - ■ : j •’ - 

The two last met in ,1991 1 
when Mr 'flblesa - then presi- 
dent - made a state visit to 
Britain during which he was fhe " 
guest of the Queen at Windsor; 
Castle and where he, in turn, 
invited her to Poland . 

. Originally the Queen ted 
hoped to renew the acquain- 
tance at a lunch she is hosting 


in Wusaw tomorrow. But Me 
Whlesa turned down the imi- 
tation because the. event will ’ 
also toe attended by his succes- 
sor; Aieksasdcr Kwasniewski, 
the man Wh&nanowiy defeat- . 
ed him in last ’ November’s 
presidential election. 

; In addition to addressing 
parhamentj the Queen, who is 
maldttg bet first visit to Plodand, 
will meet Polish war veterans, . 
ttar a secondary schooLand lay 
a wreath at die tomb of. the - 
unknown sohfier. 

- She wifi also be laying a . 
wreath at tfe Ubisdilagplatz, . 
the site of former; railway sid- . 
inga from which tt&rsaw’ s Jews , 
were taken to death camps by 
German forcesduring the Sec- 
ond Wsrid War. That visit was . 
a late additiaB to the Queen's 
programme £oflowrag protests ’ 
from British Jewish groups. 


MAN AN1> MACHINE JLN 
PERFECT HARMONY^ ? 
PEF1NITELY NOT. > 
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language obscures political truths. Andrew Marr applies George Orwell's thesis to today’s power brokers 


thoughts 


M 


wh ° bother 
with the matter at ah 
would admit that the 
. . . • ■ English language is ma 

..T* 1 ® 1 George Orwell 

^ English Language, 
pubhshed 50years ago this ApriL It wasone 
of ms most subtly influential essays, an 
almost holy tea for many thousands of jour- 
nalists and other writers throughout the 
English-speaking world. In it Orwell made 
a thrilling call to arms, shouting out for 
dear, clean English. In the essay, and 
through the example of his own vigorous 
prose, he demonstrated that the state of the 
language was a political question. Lizard- 
. eyed power hides behind pretentious sen- 
tences. Thought corrupts language and lan- 
guage corrupts thought, and to reform the 
language is to reform politics, too. Half a 
century later, this remains a simple, but rad- 
ical test of our political culture. How do we 

shfflje up? Is the language still in a bad way? 

Conservative admirers of Orwell tend to 
regard him as a defender of stability and 
^orthodoxy in English, but he was hunting 
T different game from the trustees of "Her- 
itage English” ‘His target was not fingius- 
tic change or lack of orthodoxy, but sloppy, 
pretentious and abstract thinlring, composed 
erf ready-made phrases “tacked together like 
the sections of a prefabricated hen-house”. 
These, he notes, are often built up of pre- 
tentious latinate words (“render inopera- 
tive”, “ameliorate”) or dead metaphors 
(“take up cudgels," “Achilles’ heel”). They 
are often abstract - “the whole tendency of 
modem prose is away from concreteness.” 

But Orwell’s argument only starts with 
his professional did ik e for tepid, muddled 
sentences. He was aiming higher and, as 
usual, his main intention was political In 
one of the essay’s key passages he writes 
that ready-made phrases “will construct 
sentences for you, even think your thoughts 
for you ... and will perform the important 
service of partially concealing your mean- 
ing even from yourself. It is at this point that 
the special connection between politics and 
the debasement of language becomes dear. 
Orthodoxy, of whatever colour; seems to 
demand a lifeless, imitative style”. 

Connoisseurs of Conservative Party 
handbooks, Labour pamphlets on training, 
and the mass-produred speeches of many 
1990 politicians will recognise all that. But 
as one reads through Orwell’s essay, h 
becomes obvious that his argument about 
the spreading evil of bad political writing has 
dated. He was talking about Stalinism and 
imperialism in the Forties; with its defeat, 
many of the phrases that made Oiwell shnd- 
der haye withered too. “Iron beef” or “the 
. fascist octopus” would not be seriously used . 
today; they belong to the junkyard of the 
mid-century dash of ideologies. 

There is no political evil in the world: 
today as great as Stalinism, norany wide/., 
spread language of euphemism as threat- 
ening as the Stalinist ran tings of 1946. There 
are Irving evils, yes, and specialists in evil 
euphemism, from the IRA to.Ratko 
Mladic: But many of the places suffering 
famine, dictatorship, dvil war or other pre- 
ventable and pclitical ills, are brought into 
our imaginations by television, thus dimin- 
ishing the power of political euphemism. 
Tbe coverage of the Vietnam war is rightly 
seen as the be ginning of the end for wea- 
sel words such as “pacification”; you could 
see the bombs, you could hear the burning 
children. Our government may have failed 
in its response to the Bosnian wan but its 
reality was starkly available to almost every 


British citizen. In the political information 
business, the terms of trade have shifted 
since the Forties and greatly for the better. 
' It is not only that the gross lies of mur- 
derous regimes are rarer in the world, and 
easier to disprove. At a more mundane 
level. I would argue that political prose, in 
mainstream English books and newspa- 
pers, is in good shape - perhaps, for any- 
one who has read Orwell's warnings, sur- 
prisingly good shape. On the basis of my 
scattered reading of newspapers and peri- 
odicals of 20 to 30 years ago, and of polit- 
ical pamphlets from the post-war period. 
I suspect we maybe living in a silver, if not 
a golden, age for this kind of prose. 

It is partly that we have some excellent 
writers. Alan AKfeikms, of the Independent on 
Sunday , is the best of all political writers in 
the sense of writing beautiful Fngtfeh But 
there are a huge number of serious rivals, 
including Neal Ascherson, lan Bell, Simon 
Jenkins, Barbara AnrieJ and Matthew Par- 
ris: In the US, we have bad Christopher 
Lasch, Garry WiOs, VfendeO Berry, William 
Satire, Jane Jacobs and many more. . 

• . As clear, unpretentious writeisTwbuld 
also add many of the tabloid political jour- 
nalists, including the Sun leader writers, 
even though Orwell would have loathed that 
newspaper. Clean English does not always 
make for admirable opinions. But it helps 
one judge and deal with opinions. They are 
not disguised by pretentious, pseudo-sci- 
entific language or blocks of prefabricated 


the blandness of much ;* itical language. 

Perhaps for the ? • " me this century, 
there is nobody w* ame on the Com- 
mons monitor wo. . cause MPs to leave 
their drinks or pu^is and return to the 
chamber for the sheer joy of listening to 
great political English. Michael Foot and 
Enoch Powell are reckoned to be the last 
of that kind. Yet there are good younger 
speakers. The chamber is dying for more 
basic reasons than its rhetorical thinness. 

One of them is the rise to primacy of 
radio and television studios as the new 
arena. And this, too, has had its effect on 
political English. Programmes such as BBC 
Radio's Today, Channel 4 Hews and News- 
night have encouraged the evolution of a 
complex ritual of attack and defence. Inter- 
viewers have become more direct, assertive 
and persistent, as well as skilled in asking 
judgemental questions (“You've made a 
bog of this, haven’t you. minister?”). Their 
game has partly been to extract damaging- 
looking quotes that become the next clay’s 
news stories, helping to promote the pro- 
gramme on which the politician goofed. ■ 
• Politicians, becoming wise to this, have 
developed defensive strategies. They believe 
that if they get their prepared soundbite 
message over, day after day, then voters will 
start believing it So very often they now 
ignore the interviewer’s question, answer- 
inga different question. Or they dance aside. 
Such gross evasions have spread now from 
broadcast arguments to the chamber itself. 


The language of evasion is, in its way, as 
profound a corrupton of the English language 
as the bombastic prose described by Orwell 


phraseology intended to batter the reader 
into acquiescence. Good political prose is 
democratic in effect because it alerts, pro- 
voking a response. It wakes us up and 
engages us in the argument — all of us, not 
only the political junkies. ' 

Enough, though, of Pan gloss. Orwell 
ranged widely in the five examples of bad 
political writing he opened his essay with - 
two by professors, one from an essay on psy- 
chology in a polities] magazine, one from a 
Communist pamphlet and one from a let- 
ter in Tribune. Takmg this broader spectrum, 
the condition of political English is no bet- 
ter than in the Forties, and probably worse. 

Politicians themselves can occasionally 
still use good English. I have recently read 
dozens of Hansard debates from the start 
Of the century, the Twenties and Thirties, 
and file immediate post-war period. And 
it k simply not true that lifeless or inco- 
herent speechifying is a modem fading. 
Even so, the greats then were great, while 
among today’s leading politicians there are 
few good speakers or writers. John Major's 
numbing abuse of the language is worse 
than most; but there are few one listens to 
for pleasure. Tepid cliches and bland, 
tasteless UHT thinking gurgle from the 
radio and curdle on the page. 

One cannot, though, divorce the speak- 
ing style of today’s politics from the poli- 
tics itself, or its technologies. Ours is not a 
time of dashing ideology or thrilling ideas. 
As new Labour embraces globalisation, the 
law of the market and individualism, there 
is no great economic argument between the 
parties that might spark into moral outrage 
or hot words; and the blandness of the eco- 
nomic and social argument is reflected in 


John Major and many other ministers 
regularly use shameless non-answers dur- 
ing parliamentary questions. I do not think 
MPS would pul up with them had they not 
been coarsened, like the rest of os, by the 
rituals of broadcasting If most of us behaved 
this way in real life, ignoring inconvenient 
questions, conducting discussions with silent 
and invisible interlocutors, we would be 
advised to see a doctor. It is, in its way, as 
profound a corruption of the language as 
the bombastic prose described by Orwell. 

But he would not - and did not - base 
his analysis of English on the sayings of 
politicians, either in speeches or in parlia- 
mentary exchanges. He was more con- 
cerned to fight bombast and obfuscation 
in the bigger pond of political comment 
and conversation. In that wider sense, cov- 
ering academia, the bureaucratic prose of 
government and the surrounding verbal 
pollution of marketing, the condition of 
English is very bad. Some complicated 
ideas require complicated language. Much 
academic language, though, is more to do 
with the cult of the departmental special- 
ists. surrounding themselves with cult 
words designed to keep trespassers away. 

Orwell can go too far in his assault on 
abstract words; he comes close at times to 
championing an English without abstract 
thought or the ability to argue through 
complicated polity problems. But Orwell’s 
instinctive hostility to abstract language is 
sound, and confirmed today by a thousand 
works of political theory. 

Then there is bureaucratic English, which 
is often only circumlocution, dazing and 
tedious, but not evD in effect More anis- 
ter is the twisted English used by ministers 


and civil servants in order to deceive or reas- 
sure themselves. Lord .Armstrong’s ironic 
phrase “economical with the truth” has 
entered the language- In his evidence to the 
Scon Inquiry , the Foreign Office man- 
darin David Gore-Booth did almost as well 
by suggesting that “half a picture can be 
accurate”. Sir Richard Scott’s own report 
had its tortured English, too, including the 
now notorious double negatives with which 
he tried to half protect the ministers whom, 
in plain prose, he would have condemned 
explicitly. It became possible for parliament 
to have been deliberately moled, but with- 
out “duplicitous intent”. This re fleered the 
judge's agonised struggle with politicians 
fighting in private for their careers. 

To pursue dangerous fy bad English, we 
must ask where power and influence 
reside, and look there for gobbledcgook, 
blather and smarm. Power lives, even 
now. in Whitehall, and in the academic self- 
promoters who try to direct and limit polit- 
ical argument. But, more than all of this, 
power lives in corporations, in markets and 
marketing. We live now in a partly priva- 
tised world. And it is not surprising that 
some of the worst new abuses of language 
come from the private sector, not the pub- 
lic sector. They pour from half-yearly' 
reports and the public relations state- 
ments from embarrassed chairmen of pri- 
vatised utilities and the promotional ideas 
of big corporations. There is the hogwash 
of management consultancy, the downsiz- 
ing and delayering, the use of words such 
as “efficiency” to mean always sackings and 
never good work, the simple equation of 
free people with free trade. These are the 
euphemisms of contemporary power. 

From the art establishment to the big 
cheeses of big business, there are many 
powerful people whose use of English is 
cynical - designed to deflect thinking. This 
is never trivial, because had English is 
always a sign, as Orwell suggested, of 
insincerity or sloppy thought. But it can be 
fought, with the aid of constant ridicule. 
And this is happening. From the Plain Eng- 
lish campaign to “Pseuds’ Corner” in Pri- 
vate Eye, from the mockery of Gordon 
Brown’s “endogenous growth theory” to 
the attacks on Sir Richard Scott's double 
negatives, this remains a country passion- 
ately committed to plain speech and instinc- 
tive in its hostility to overblown English. In 
that way, we are a truly Orwellian country. 

And Orwell was. to be honest, a bil of a 
thug on this subject. His boots loved the feel 
of of fat intellectual bottoms perhaps rather 
too much. No philistine himself, be has 
made British public life just a little safer for 
Philistines. But for democracy, his defence 
of plain English has been an absolute and 
important good. He thought that political 
language is “designed to make lies sound 
truthful and murder respectable and to give 
an appearance of solidity' to pure wind”. 

This, his 1946 essay concluded, could not 
be changed in an instant - “but one can at 
least change one’s own habits". And the 
people who have read him since and 
changed their habits have had, cumula- 
tively, a great influence, helping the lan- 
guage fight back against elitism, abstrac- 
tion and the rule of experts. That fight is 
never over. But without Orwell, this would 
be a country with worse political writing 
and argument. Because of that. Orwell is 
not just a great writer; he is one of the great 
political reformers of the century. 

A fuller ivrsion of this article appears in the 
April issue of 'Prospect ' magazine. 


George Orwell: his 50-year-old lessons on political language are still needed 
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Portillo facing 
the Twigg test 

Michael Portillo, the Defence Secretary . 
(below), is about to find his endorse- 
ment of the forces’ ban on gay ser- 
vicemen and 
women will come 
to hannt him in tbe 
next general elec- 
tion campaign. The 
Labour Party has 
selected Stephen 
Twigg, the chief 
whip on Islington 
council as its can- 
didate to wrest Mr 
-Portillo's 15,000. 
majority from hhn. 
Ir Twigg Has been a gay activist for 
ie years, and tells me that while be 
he campaigning on a mainstream 
our agen da , be will definitely be 
ing tbe forces ban on the hostings 
chall enging Mr Portillo to a face- 
ace debate to discuss, that and 
»r equality issues. “I will be'chal- 
pog Kim to support tbe principle 
quality of opportunity and eqnal- 
tefore tbe law,” he said. 

Ir Trigg’s selection was welcomed 
i gay activist Labour candidate of 
eryeax; Peter TatcbeU. He said; 
i ma rvellous that there’s going to 
t least one gay candidate fighting 
Enfield Southgate constituency 
pledged to fight for homosexual 

llifv " 1 



ing hi m to appear 
in - their latest 
video and dangled 
various carrots in 
front of his nose: 

“It’U be a gas, we 
get to wear Doc 
Martens... and 
bomber jackets”. 

The leader of the 
Democratic Union- 
ist Party was also sent a list of forth- 
coming concert dates and offered the 



chance to “drop in and hoist up a few 
tail, cool ones and bang on the pipe". 
The response was uncharacteristi- 
cally meek. “Dr Paisley said it was 
very nice of the people to consider 
him. but he didn't think it was 
appropriate. 

It was an interesting concept, but 
there were a number of reasons why 
he couldn’t take part,” said his son, 
also called lan. 

Perhaps one reason was the title of 
the song - “Catholic West Belfast". 
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p Paisley’s 
ces of stardom 

ho recall Sir David Steel's 
election rap “I Feel Liberal 
il Kinnodrs unforgettable 

nee as Tracey Ullman s "My . 
II be disappointed to learn 
Reverend lan Paisley win not 
ig the political pop. hall oi 

ross-border Irish band The 
rtf* wrote to Dr Paisley ask* 


^frahsfate’ 
-Peter- 
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r -End c>penm&?.Tnalv: 

TTlfiss? 
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Thigh fidelity for 
Elton and Elvis 

Watford football 
club's life presi- 
dent, Mr Elton 
John fright), 
should ask the 
chib’s lottery co- 
ordinator, Peter 
Storey, to bare bis 
thigh for him. 

Though Mr Storey 
has been too shy to 
ten his boss, he has 
a tattoo of Elton on his thigh. Td be 
tempted to say that greater love for 
Watford Football Club has no man, 
were it not for the fact that he has a tat- 
too of Elvis Presley on his other thigh. 



Sense and insensibility 

I was diverted from the tedium of a 
journey by public transport yesterday 
when .two dishevelled looking chaps, 
more than a little the worse for wear, 
lurched on to the tube at Waterloo 
Station. “Great film.” one of them 
slurred. “But it was nothing like tbe 
book. Bloody great that book. Why 
mess about with it?" The other one, 
whose shoes were tied up with string, 
shrugged and wiped his nose on his 
sleeve: “That bit, though..." His com- 
panion nodded sagely. 

Ah. I thought. I know what they’re 
talking about. Trainspotting, Irvine 
Welsh’s study of urban decay and 
heroin misuse in the less picturesque 
parts of Edinburgh. A film that had 
drawn even two young men without a 
bootlace between them to the cinema. 
And “that bit”, tbe toilet scene, when 
Renton literally goes swimming in the 
cistern of “the worst toilet in 
Scotland"... 

The first chap took a swig from his 
can of lager. “Emma Thompson was 
good," be said, “but I wouldn't have 
done Willoughby like that, myself." 

Eagle Eye 


Pick up a speeding 
ticket on your way 
to France. 

DAI LY 
PARK 
TICKETS 

£25 

FOR ADULTS 

£19 

FOR KIDS’ 

Because you don’t have to wait until you get to Disneyland Paris to buy your entry 
ticket, you con be ready to race from the Earth lo the Moon rfie minute you get there. 

Space Mountain, Indiana Jones’" and the Tempie of Peril, Big Thunder 
Mountain, and the countless other rides and attractions are all included in the 
cost of your ticket,* which means you can have as many goes as you like. 

For more information about tickets and our special offers on travel-inclusive 
packages, give us a quick ring on 0990 03 03 03. 


0990 03 03 0 3 
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Testing time for 
privatisation 


T he regulators who oversee the priva- 
tised monopolies that supply elec- 


tors from the need to protect consumers 
against price abuse. When Northumbria 


i lised monopolies that supply elec- 
tricity, gas. water and phone services, face 
a lime of trial. During ihe next few 
weeks, the public pronouncements of 
Office of Telecommunications chief Don 
Cruickshank and the Director General of 
ihe Office of Water Services. Ian Byatl, 
will merit the closest attention. They will 
be making critical decisions. On their per- 
formance rests not just how much con- 
sumers will be paying for water and 
phone use at the century's turn, but the 
fate of the privatisation programme itself. 

The way water is regulated will be 
shown up as Yorkshire Water answers 
charges of incompetence in its investment 
planning Tor pipes and its handling of last 
summer' s drought. Next month in the 
West Country, a fascinating experiment 
- masterminded by the Office of Gas Sup- 
ply - starts transforming British Gas into 
a “common carrier" for competing gas 
suppliers, which if successful could mean 
there is less need for regulation at all. 

Privatisation does indeed rank as one 
of the great achievements of the period 
or Conservative rule that began in 1979. 
But the book is not yet closed, and the way 
the regulators treat the market move- 
ments ’that are leading to growing con- 
centration in supply will be a significant 


Water was taken overby the French Com- 
pagnie Lyonnaise des Earn it insisted on 
a consumer bonus in the form of domes- 
tic water charge reductions. That surely is 
going to be a minim um precondition if 
South West Water is merged. But that is 
not the only consideration. Wfl] investment 
plans - Devon and Cornwall need more 
water storage - expand? What if Wessex 
or Severn "Dent, bidding competitively, end 
up paying over the odds for South West 
where is the consumer interest in that? 
These are hard questions, but is Ofwat 
capable of answering them? The nagging 
doubt must be whether its small Birming- 
ham office is competent to deal with 
industrial wide boys and City slickers. 

Meanwhile, British Telecommunica- 
tions pic and Cable and Wireless are out 
a'courting. Will they, won’t they? Their 


marriage would dramatically change the 
basis on which the Office orlelecommu- 


cpisode in privatisation histoiy. 
The uualitv of water roanae 


The quality of water management is 
variable, to say the leasu and one way to 
force bad managers out is by hostile 
takeover. The management of the utility 
providing water and sewerage in Devon 
and Cornwall has a mixed Track record 
which includes (accidentally) poisoning 
locals and releasing thousands of gallons 
of Lheir drinking water into the English 
Channel. Last week Severn Trent Water 
announced a bid for South West Water, 
which is already “in play" after an earlier 
bid by Wessex, This will be presented as 
a way of substituting at mure effective 
management team. But who is to judge? 
These are, in their regions, nearly pure 
monopolies: the water pics cannot fail; the 
only regular and effective stimulus to effi- 
ciency and effectiveness is the regulator. 

No amount of rhetoric about market 
forces can relieve the government’s regu- 


basis on which the Office of Telecommu- 
nications has operated since the early 
1980s. Till now Oftel’s line has been to 
maximise competition. Logic dictates it 
should resist further concentration in the 
domestic telecoms market. But BT has, 
over the years, made a robust case for size, 
especially in global markets. Is Oftel the 
competent judge? It is not enough to say 
these conflicts of interest will be resolved 
it as is likely, the Monopolies and Merg- 
ers Commission steps in as the superior 
judge. BTs fate is, whether the govern- 
ment likes the phrase or not a question 
of industrial policy, which ministers - who 
only the other week set up a new Cabinet 
committee on the future shape of com- 
puters and telecoms - cannot duck. 

Water and telecoms are not the only 
arenas in which the state's capacity to keep 
abreast of market movements has been 
called into question. But these markets are 
special; they have been created by the gov- 
ernment- The public needs to be assured 
that its interests are being competently and 
consistently considered. TQJ now these 
watchdogs have basked in public approval. 
They claim to be independent But they 
also need to be sharp, forward-looking, 
savvy and courageous enough to say no. 
whichever way share prices move. 


A BBC blasphemy 


F or many years it has not been very 
clear exactly what the board of eov- 


i clear exactly what the board of gov- 
ernors of the BBC is for. Except in limes 
of institutional crisis [such as the late 


Eighties, when they Gred the hapless Alas- 
dair Milne as the Corporation's Director- 


dair Milne as the Corporation's Director- 
General) the governors have not been 


regarded as significant players. 
That is partly because they a 


That is partly because they appear to 
have been chosen exclusively from a nar- 
row section of the establishment: a head- 
mistress of a girls' public school (never a 
state one), someone who was once in a 
Labour government, a senior clergyman 
from one of the Scottish churches, a for- 
mer permanent secretary and - to com- 
plete n boxful for the Proms or Goodwood 
- a pukka big businessman and a right- 
wing trade unionist. Ail humanity is most 
certainly not there. Even television pro- 
ducers and channel controllers can claim 
greater familiarity with life as it is lived. 

.Alas, the BBC's new charter defines a 
statutory role for the governors, part of 
which is in supervising the taste and 
decency of the Corpora linn's output. Or 
rather, in limiting bad taste and indecency. 
This week ihe outgoing chairman of the 
board of governors. Marmaduke Hussev. 
outlined new guidelines to add to the sev- 
eral thousand already available to BBC 
personnel. .Among other things, greater 


care is apparently to be taken in the use 
of bad language and “especially, religious 
language" before the 9pm watershed. 

Taste and decency are real concerns, to 
which BBC editors must be alerL But they 
have a problem; whose taste and whose 
decency? If listeners did not accept, say, 
Chris Evans’ language, they presumably 
would not listen to him: the problem is that 
people do want to listen to Chris Evans, 
partly because of his irreverent language. 
And why should we regard irreligous lan- 
guage, or even some common swearwords, 
as being woree than the corruption of our 
language by cliche? Some find the use of 
cliches in news bulletins (“bears all the hall- 
marks”. for instance) more offensive. 

As far as sex and nudity are con- 
cerned, how much of that is worse than 
the competition going on between the 
Casualty and Silent Witness make-up 
teams to produce the most disgusting 
corpse of the year? 

The commercial pressures on the BBC 
to keep audiences against ever more 
fierce competition, as well as the chang- 
ing expectations of the listening popula- 
tion, inevitably exert a greater force on 
programme makers and editors than 
Marmaduke Hussey: their response to 
him, in practice, is likely to be printable 
only as a row of asterisks. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BSE is rife in dairy herds so why don’t we worry about milk? 


Sin Virtually all BSE cases have 
occurred in' dairy herds. Daily 
herds are not slaughtered for 
beef. This means that what we eat 
as beef is not affected by the 
disease. 

On the other hand, what the 
Government have not addressed 
is the problem with milk and 
cheese and other associated dairy 
products. If dairy herds are seri- 
ously affected by BSE, what we 
should really be concerned about 
is milk and cheese derived from 
dairy cows. 

James Hale 
London SE15 


Sin My company has marketed 
around 13,000 fat steers and 
heifers since the outbreak of 
BSE and we have not had a sin- 
gle case of BSE. I understand that 
the occurrence of BSE in cattle 
slaughtered under two and a half 
years old is extremely low. 

Around 160,000 cases of BSE 
have been confirmed and very 
nearly all of these are in dairy 
cows which bad been fed meat 
and bonemeal concentrate dur- 
ing the 19S0s. 

The cattle we fatten are. and 
always have been, fed pure feed, 
ie, grass, silage, maize, barley and 
minerals, as are very nearly aJJ 
beef cattle in the UK. These cat- 
tie are marketed as “dean cattle" 
because they have not been used 
for breeding and I have not heard 


of anyone having had a “dean 
anim al" go down with BSE. The 
vast majority of these animals 
would be slaughtered under two 
and a half years of age. 

It seems rather harsh to throw 
these cattle into the barrel with 
old dairy cows and say "there is 
an unquantifiable risk in mating 
beef" because the Government 
or scientists cannot give a zero 
risk statement on the safety* of 
beef. 

When I inspected my cattle this 
evening they, as always, looked a 
picture of healthy thriving ani- 
mals and I cannot help bat won- 
der what “bungling” has gone on 
by scientists, government, media, 
whoever? 

if the disease comes from feed- 
ing meat and bonemeal to the 
cattle and meat and bonemeal 
have been banned for seven 
years, how can “dean" cattle, 
slaughtered when they are two 
and a half years old, (bora four 
and a half years after the ban) be 
infected with BSE? 

John Smith 
Hereford 

The writer is using a pseudonym. 


Sin The last Labour gov ernm ent 
bad prepared regulations to con- 
trol the production of ruminant 


derived protein, in particular for 
use in animal feed. The “market 


use in annual feed, the “market 
mad" Conservative Party, on 
entering government, rejected 
the regulatory route and left the 
industry to draw up its own guide- 
lines. 

Deregulation meant less strin- 
gent procedures, causing animal 
feed not to be heated to appro- 
priate temperatures, which 
allowed the scrapie contagion 
from sheep’s brains to survive the 
rendering process and cause the 
BSE outbreak. This is one area 
of policy in which the Labour 
Party has been proven continu- 
ously entirely correct. 

Joey Hughes 
Socialist & Environment & 
Resources Association 
London N4 


were orally transmissible from 
beef to humans. The evidence is 
gathering that prions are orally 
transmissible to humans. The 
ease of that transmission will 
determine whether there wfll'be 
tens of cases of CJD, hundreds or 
thousands attributable to the 
decision to await events. 

The Governmen t should have 
taken steps to eradicate: BSE 
from the British herd as soon as 
the epidemic became apparent 


the epidemic became apparent small” risk ofit causing CJD wifi 
The Government's defence has they also ban the export of British 


been that it took fhe best scien- 
tific advice. The Government 
took selective advice from the sci- 
entific and medical establish- 
ment whose judgement may have . 
been influenced by short term 
political expediency. 

. SduoNJEuis 
Consultant Neurologist 
‘ North Staffordshire 


cigarettes ' which have an 
extremely high risk of causing 
long cancer, heart - disease, 
emphysema, bladder cancer, 

stomach ulcers.. _ 

Dr Michael Ingram 
RadJett, Hertfordshire 


Sin Who originally conceived 
the bizarre, cost-cutting notion of 
feeding offal to cud-chewing her- 
bivores? 

John Startin 
H ereford 


Royal Infirmary 
at, Staffordshire 


Stoke-on-Thent, Staffordshire 


Sin Is the legacy of 17 years of 
Tbry government to be the death 


Sin If milk is completely’ safe, 
why, in 1988. did the Southwood 
committee deride that any milk 
from BSE- infected cattle should 
be destroyed? 

Roger Houghton 
Bath 


Sin My family and I stopped eat- 
ing beef on our return to the UK 
in 1990. At the time, it was appar- 
ent that the' Government was 
responsible for a large scale 
experiment to see if pnoos (the 
transmissible agent in BSE/CJD) 


Tbry government to be the death 
of op to half a million people 
because they thought it more 
important not to offend the farm- 
ing lobby than to safeguard the 
health of the nation? 

VMCrews 
B eckenham, Kent 


Sin Can the Germans, French, 

Austrians and T taliafispiapin^ 

that they have not already nor Prill 


Sin We have bred dpgs over a 
period in excess of 15 years, afl of 
which, puppies included, have 
been fed daily on raw tripe, which 
consists largely of beef offal, as 
does much Of the tinned dog food 
on the market Over this period 
we have never seen a single case 
of anything that could be con- 
sidered to express the symptoms 
of BSE or. CJD in our dogs' or 
their offspring. ■" 

How small is. the “extremely 
small” risk of contracting CJD? 

Ian & Sherry Richardson 
•• ' Saxon Lodge, 
■ Boarding Kennels & Catteiy 
Weeley, Essex 


The price of fishing in The Gambia 


Sir. Your leading article (19 
March ) “Tightening the net" had 
a sadly eurocentric ring to h. 

On a recent visit to our link 
community of Gunjur, the prin- 
cipal fishing village in The Gam- 
bia. the impact 'of EU fishing 
agreements with The Gambia 
and other West African countries 
is there to be seen on the beach. 
The price that women are having 
to pay for a bow l of fish from the 
local canoes has risen from 5 to 
20 delasis in the past five years. 
Fishermen are having to spend 12 
hours at sea rather than six to fill 
their boats. 

They are regularly confronted 
by European trawlers which dam- 


age and destroy their nets and 
they rarely get compensation. 

At night one can observe the 
lights of trawlers evidently abus- 
ing limits and fishing within Gam- 
bian waters. Piracy from Asian 
countries is rampant and people 
in the Gambian fisheries depart- 
ment admit that the agreement is 
hardly worth the paper it is writ- 
ten on. 

Unless we develop a strong 
international fishing policy with 
a properly funded fisheries police 
force we shall all suffer, but the 
poorest will go to the wall first. 

Dr Nick Maurice 
Marlborough Brandt Group 
Marlborough, Wiltshire 


Silent reaction 
to poverty 


Growing attaction of the church 


Sin The UK Coalition for the 
International Year for the Erad- 
ication of Poverty welcomes the 
recognition you give to the ini- 
tiative to help people experienc- 
ing poverty (“Hume praises the 
courage oi Britain’s poor", 20 
March). 

The anniversary of the World 
Summit for Social Development 
has come and gone, a summit at 
which the UK government signed 
up to producing national poverty 


Sir. The tiouMe with bald statistics 
is ihatthey produce bald pictures. 

^Quisfiau worship 
and church membership are old 
people’s activities” is not merely 
simplification in the extreme, but 
also insulting (6 both old a nd 
young, and just plain wrong. 

As your leader points out, 
Anglican attendance in England 
is now “broadly stable”. We can- 
not prevent people dying, so logic 
demands that tire Church must 
be attracting new worshippers to 


eradication plans by the end of replace them, even to stand stDL 
this year. Where are these plans In the Diocese of Oxford, our 
in this the UN’s Year for the average Sunday attendance has 


Guidelines on mad government disease 


A t the Government's request, sci- 
entists have been meeting over the 


enlists have been meeting over the 
weekend to work out beef guidelines. 
He have obtained a transcript of part 
of the proceedings and here it is. . . 
j Chairman: Well, better gel things 
going. I supprse. As you know, we are 
all here to get the Government out of 
a hole. .Any thoughts on how we can 
do this ! Jim? 

; Jim: I'd like to ask WHY we should 
• help get the Government out of a 
j hole. 1 don’t sec why we should rally 
I round to help a government that has 
I been so anli-seiencc and anti-science 
; education. 

\ Chairman: Nor do I. but this isn’t 
i really a good time to make this point, 
j If w-e help them now, they are more 
j likely to help us in the future. .And all 
j wc'vc been asked to do this weekend 
■ is decide what guidelines should be 
j issued un the place of British beef in 
j children’s menus, Yus. Sidney? 
i Sidney: I think the word “menu” is 
j misguided when it comes to children. 
) "Menu" suggests exercising choice, 
] taste, discretion. Children do none of 
; these things. When they go into a 
j place like a McDonald's restaurant 
I they knew exactly what they want 
already. Menu doesn't come into it. 
J The word is wrong. 

1 Jim: I think the word “restaurant" is 
; wrong for McDonald's as well. A 



restaurant conjures up certain images 
of ambiance, of comfort of tradition... 
Chairman: Look! PLEASE! Can we 
... Yes, Margaret ? 

Margaret: 1 think it’s quite mon- 
strous in the first place that Ihe Gov- 
ernment should expect scientists to 
come up with guidelines over a week- 
end Science doesn't work like thaL 
Chairman; Yes. but we’re not here to 
act as scientists. We're here to save the 
Governments bacon. 

Donald: Bacon? What bacon? f 
thought it was beef we had to... 
Chairman: Never mind. Sir Donald. 
You go back to sleep while we... 
Margaret; Nor can I sec what good 
these guidelines are going to do. 
Nobody obeys guidelines. There are 
guidelines to stop cows with BSE get- 
ting into the food chain, but wu all 
know that they are getting in, because 
farmers know ways round iL There 
arc guidelines to stop people smok- 


ing. because we know that cancer kills, 
but people don't stop smoking. 

Jim: .Actually', that's the thing that 
staggered me - this headlong, bovine 

rush to stop buying beef. There was 
never a mass stampede to give up 
cigarettes when they were found to be 
certain killers. The export of ciga- 
rettes to the continent has never 
been banned. So why all this fuss 
aboul beef? 

Chairman: There's something sym- 
bolic about beef. I think. The beef 
of Old England, bfous sommes des 
roshifs, etc. etc. That’s why we like 
to call them beefburgers rather than 
hamburgers. 

Margaret: 1 thought the reason for 
that was that they contained beef, 
not ham. 

Donald: Do (hey contain beef? Good 
Lord. Those grey things in buns you 
gel at burger joints? Have they got 
beef in? Good Lord. 

Jim: Give McDonald's their due, 
they have done their bit by promot- 
ing chicken up the menu. 

Margaret: What's so good about 
chicken? Most chickens these days 
are inflated balloon of chemicals, 
poor things. 

Chairman: To be quite honest. 1 
haven't eaten chicken or beef for 
years. I gave up meat the day they 
printed that revolting photograph of 


John Selwyn Gummer stuffing ham- 
burgers down his poor child’s throaL 
Donald: Why did he do that? 
Chairman: To prove that beef was 
safe. 

Donald: So now Gummer wifi have to 
resign. 1 suppose. 

Chammaii: Don’t be an idiot, Sir 
Donald. Nobody* in this Government 
ever resigns. They've got Mad Sur- 
vival Disease. 

Margaret: I’ve got an idea! Why 
don’t we summon the Gummer child 
in and see if it has gone mad mean- 
while. 

Chairman; That’s not very scientific, 
Margaret. Even if the child were mad. 
it might be from some other factor. 
Sidney: Like inheriting it from John 
Selwyn. 

Jim: Know what I think? 1 think the 
Government was mad in the first 
place to permit our farmers to feed 
this rendered sheep meat to cows. 
Chairman: Right, if lean sum up the 
guidelines so for. We recommend 
the Government to ban McDonald's 
from using the word “restaurant”. We 
recommend that more research be 
done on the Gummer family. And we 
recommend that the Government be 
taken out and shot 
Donald: Seems fair. Can we go 
home now? 

Chairman: No. 


in this the UN’s Year for the 
Eradication of Poverty? The 
British government has been 
silenL 

We have written to Peter Lil- 
ley. Secretary of State for Social 
Security, about this and he has 
replied by saying, “It is our view 
that the recommendations in the 
Programme of Action on the 
desirability of producing national 
poverty eradication plans princi- 
pally relate to the needs of under- 
developed countries”; be then 
goes on to say that the UK 
already has “the infrastructure 
and social protection systems to 
prevent poverty and maintain 
living standards . 

What hope is there for people 
experiencing poverty if this is the 
altitude of the Government? 

Mona Patel 
Co-ordinator 
UK Coalition for the 
International Year for the 
Eradication of Poverty 
London S£5 


average Sunday attendance has 
grown steady for the past five 


years. And your suggestion that 
teenagers do not come bade in 
later years is simpty not borne oat 
by the figures. Out of 48,000 
people confirmed in the Church 
of England in 1994 (the latest fig- 
ures available) 40 pet cent, or 
more than 19,000, were aged 20 
yeas or over. 


The Church of England, which 
is also planting more congrega- 
tions every fortnight, hardly 
sounds like a church coming to 
the end. Growth in numbers and 
growth in congregations are just 
two. “signs of vitality". 

•Add to this the considerable 
gro^mfinaiKialccariiibutionsby 
individual church members, impos- 
sible if the Church were com- 
posed entirety of pensioners, and 
the picture is completely different 
to the one painted by your leader. 

More people attend Church of 
England services on a Sunday 
than league football matches 
over the whole weekend. How 
many other organisations c an 
command a membership of 1.5m 
in England tod ay? Gome to that, 
what activity, can draw in more 
than 6m ... prembers as : the 
churches do throughout the UK? 

tRlCHARD OXON 

(The Rt Rev Richard Harries, 
Bishop of Oxford) 
Oxford 


Jacob’s ladder 


Land-mine ban 


Sin 1 was pleased, to see Betty 
S wanwick’s album cover for Sell- 
fngEngfmdBy The Bound chosen 
in the “Great Covers” series by 
Robert Webb (22 March). ; 


Sin There has been for some time 
a campaign to encourage the 
British -government to join the 
majority of westetn . countries in 
atotalban on the manufacture of 


Mr Webb says he can’t see the anti-personnel mines, commonly 
biblical significance of the image, known, as Jand-mines. 


1 had the pleasure of being Ms 
S wanwick’s tenant shortly after 
this cover was produced and she 
explained to me that the picture 
was in fact "Jacob’s ladder”. 


■ -The chairman of the Joint 
Oriels of Staff in the US, General 
John ShaHkashvili, seems to have 
changed Iris nrind In favour of a 
totaT bah in the US, leaving our 


Marriage and 
mathematics 


While J acob sleeps and dreams,', g ove rnm ent isolated in themier- 
figures ascend and descend the national community. 


ladder suggested behind him^ , Land-mines kill and maim 
The lawn mower was apparently indiscriminately. Survivors usu- 
added to the picture on request sitylpseatleastone Imfo,andthe 
by Genesis who had, Ms Swaft- subsequent care needed and t. 
wfck told me, “got a new instrii- human . productivity lost - is - 
ment that sounds like a* Idwn unimaginable. " 
mower" and wanted St mduded, . LwouW very much welcome an 
Mark Bunyan announcemenrby the British gov- 
e-mail: bunycrm@atiasxo.uk eminent that it, too, finds the 
~ production of these abhorrent . 

post letters to Letters to the ' weapons insupportable, and will 
Editor and include a daytime order a ban on manufa cture 
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in the future incur BSE in their 
cattle? ' 

Their lands adjoin those of 
Switzerland where some zoo 
cases have been notified to date. 
What goes on please? . 

Sir Hugh Leggait 
V evey, Switzerland 


Brm 


Sin Now that European countries 
have banned the export of British 
beef as there is an “extremely 
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Sin If they are going to teach 
marriage in schools (Letters, 23 
March) X hope that they wifi 
teach it better than they (each 
mathematics. 

Dr C R Leedham-Green 
School of Mathematical 
Sciences 
Queen Mary and 
Westfield College 
University of London 


; ' ' "• , 


mart that sounds like a ldwn 
mower" and wanted lit induded. 

MarkBunyan 
e-mail: bunycrai@atiasxo.uk 






letters to Letters to the 
£<Ut05 atuffachde a daytime 
telephone nnmben (Fta: 0(71- 
293 2056; e-uuOfc letters® • 
iodepettdenijciuik} Letters may 
be edited for length and clarity. 


land-mines for over a decade. 

_ ...Matthias von Boeventer 
.. Bradford on Avon, Wiltshire 
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M art® McGumness, in one of 
thetaspeeches at the week- 
end Sinn Fein Aid-Fheis (Annual 
Oonfereraie), conveyed to delegates 
the important message that there is 
no split in the Republican move- 
meat “We- are as together as w e 
have been for 25 years. We are 
orated. We wfll remain united,” he 
declared. - 

WcGui hn ess , as a man with the 
reputtaxraJbrboth mifitarior ) and an 
interest in political activity, fisc [q 
effect, often functioned as a liaison 
between the military and political 
elements of the Republican move- - 

menL As such, delegates were keenly 
interested to hear his message. 

He was correct in signalling that 
there is no split: you can always tell 
when there is a split, because when 
there is one they start shooting 
other. The rule of thum b is that if 
there are no bodies at the roadside, 
there is no split 

What there is, however, is a chasm 


Sinn Fein: united but split 

iess may talk of 25 more years of violence, but most Republicans see peace talks as the only way forward 


That community, the 80,000 or so 
who m Northern belaud regularly 
vote for San Fein, supported, or at 
least tolerated, violence for a qnar- 
of a century. Most of them 


thought in military terms and for 
>ubfe 


between the ERA leader -who the 
other day threatened, Tf that’s what 
the British want, we will give them 
jnother 25 years of war* - and the 
Bulk of the Republican community, 
who want no such thing 


most of the troubles regarded the 
IRA, not Sinn Fein, as their cutting 
edge which forced the world to pay 
attention to them. 

The IRA ceasefire of August 1994 
was, m Republican terms, an initia- 
tive of breathtaking scope, a unilat- 
eral move away from all that, a move 
towards a Whole new mindset. They 
cpuld have fought on. bot the sense 
of relief t hat coursed th ro u gh the 
Republican community showed 
widespread [approval for the cessa- 
tion. Most in that community were 
clearly ready to bid farewell to the 
use of arms. 

The mood of the previous Ard- 
Fbeis, which was held in the wake 
of the ceasefire, was recalled at the 
weekend by Jim Gibney, one of 
Sum Fein’s more reflective leaders. 
He said: “Last year there was a 
great sense of expectation, of opti- 
mism, of movement. I felt we had 
crossed the Rubicon of armed 
conflict. It seemed to me that, at 
last, dialogue as the instrument of 


political change, was anchored cen- 
tre-stage." 

At the weekend, there was 
precious little buoyancy and opti- 
mism to be seen in a movement 
faced only with hard choices. Before 
the Docklands' bomb, Gibney and 
other Sinn Fein leaders, were proud 
of the new contacts and relationships 
they developed during the 17 
months of cessation. They felt that 
Sinn Fein was, however slowly, get- 
ting somewhere. 

The bomb propelled the move- 
ment in the opposite direction, 
reasserting its capacity for brute 
force but undermining its political 
gains. It damaged Adams and the 
Sinn Fein leadership and demon- 
strated to the world that the move- 
ment encompasses two starkly con- 
flicting viewpoints. There may be 
unity on the point that they should 
not split, bat there isn’t any cm 
what to do next, and the Republi- 
cans have little time to resolve then- 
differences by leisurely debate. The 
peace process is now moving along 
on a tight schedule, with an election 
to be held on 30 May and talks to 
start on 10 June. 

Sinn Fein now has a series of tac- 
tical decisions to mate. It is nnEkefy 



DAVID McKITTRICK 


There was precious 
little buoyancy in a 
movement faced only 
with hard choices 


to boycott the election itself, unless 
John Home’s SDLP decides to do 
so. Bat both Sinn Fein and the 
SDLP are unlikely !o lake part in the 
new forum, which will inevitably 
have a Unionist majority. In the 
meantime, as David Trimble's hard- 
line weekend speech showed, all par- 
ties are moving into election mode 
with the familiar hardening of posi- 
tions and consequent rise in politi- 


cal and other tensions. The IRA. io 
judge from Its violence and a series 
of SeUigereni statements, is m no 
mood to declare another ceasefire. 
This means that unless the unex- 
pected happens. Sinn Fein looks like 
fighting the election whfic no IRA 
ceasefire is in effect. 

One of David Trimble’s original 
arguments for wanting an election 
was that it would provide everyone 
with a new mandate. But even if no 
IRA bombs go off during the elec- 
tion campaign, the fact that no IRA 
ceasefire exists means that Sinn 
Fein’s mandate would be a highly 
ambiguous one which would do 
little to convince those suspicious 
of the party and its democratic cre- 
dentials. 

The And-Fbeis beard no open 
criticism of the IRA, bot judging 
from what Republicans say in 'pri- 
vate. many in Sinn Fein wish the 
Docklands' bomb had never hap- 
pened and regard it as a serious set- 
back. Republicans blame John 
Major and John Bruton rather than 
the IRA Army Council for the col- 
lapse of the cessation, but there is 
much uncertainty about the IRA's 
next move. At the moment, alter 
four bombing incidents in London, 


it has pushed the pause button and 
there have been no attacks in North- 
ern Ireland. 

This could mean an intemaJ IRA 
dehate is underway, it could be a 
sign that the terrorists wanted to 
deliver a short, sharp, violent shock; 
it could be a recognition that the 
bombs have not been popular with 
the wider Republican community. 
Bat there could be- more attacks at 
any moment, while there could also 
be violence from the Irish National 
Liberation Army or from the Loy- 
alists, who also represent potential 
threats to peace. 

Ai this point, the way ahead is sur- 
rounded by thorny thickets of ques- 
tions of mistrust, de-commissioning 
of weapons, what should be first on 
the agenda for talks and so on. 
Unionists want cast-iron guaran- 
tees on de-commissioning: the IRA 
has said there won’t be any this side 
of a negotiated settlement. 

If the IRA is not intent on a 
return to war. then what it wants is 
talks with as few preconditions as 
possible. They do not want Sinn Fein 
to arrive at* the conference table 
trussed up like a turkey, with major 
decisions having gone against them 
even before negotiations begin. 


There will thus be no new IRA 
ceasefire unless the IRA is con- 
vinced th 3 i the negotiations w3J be 
lor real. But the fact that there is no 
ceasefire means the peace process 
has become not so much an uphill 
path as a minefield. 

This Ard-Fheis is by no means a 
re-dedication to another 25 years of 
violence. There were no ringing 
endorsements of armed struggle, 
and the prevailing opinion seemed 
jo be that there was little alternative 
but to attempt to revive the peace 
process. Thai in itself is of critical 
importance. The Army Council may 
turn out to be inlenl on more war, 
or a combination of events may trig- 
ger off a new spiral of violence. 
There are many dangers around, 
but alongside them it is a source of 
hope that large numbers of Repub- 
licans would regard a reversion to 
fiifl-scale violence as futile and ulti- 
mately doomed. 


•The Nmvus Peace", the third col- 
lection of Dioid McKitnick's jour- 
nalism from the ‘ Independent , cov- 
ering the period from the. August 1994 
IR4 cessation to its breakdown in Feb- 
ruary of this year, was published last 
week by Blackstaff Press. 


Why cartoon Britain 


keeps on winning 


Y ou won’t see two of Britain’s 
moist popular stars amon g the glit- 
tering throng of Hollywood con- 
tenders at the Oscars ceremony 
tonight, but Wallace and Gromit win 
be represented by Nick Park, the anK 
mator who created these much-loved 
Plasticine characters. Winning the 
category of Best Animated Short with 
A Close Shove, would be a hat-trick for 
Park, as he already has two of those 
gplden statuettes - but at least he 
* won’t be competing against hi mself, as 
he did in 1992 when his film school 
graduation piece, A Grand Day Out, 
vied with his first Channel-4 financed 
short. Creature Comforts , for the 
award. Two years later, another out- 
ing for that man and his dog. The 
Wrong Trousers? won agata- 
Tbe appeal of Wallace and Gromit 
i^Boubtless linked to the cosy., nos- 
talgic “forever England” atmosphere 
they evoke, and the ingenious mechan- 
ical solutions provided by eccentric 
inventor Wallace’s long-suffering 
canine sidekick Gromit. Strong story- 
lines and characters, along with tech- 
nical virtuosity, have made these films 
popular with audiences here and 
abroad, perhaps for the Dovelty of see- 
ing them in animated form. 

But the success of British animation 
isn't confined to Nick Park alone. Over 
the past decade British animation has 
won the lion’s share of ail prizes at 
every major festival for animated film 
the world over. The prestigious Car- 
toon ifOr, a prize for Best European 
Animated Film, has gone to British 
films almost every year since it began 
in 1990: the one exception was a film 
made in Firance (by a British animator). 

British animated short films have 
won such a Strong international rep- 
utation because of their astonishing 
range and diversity, both in technique 
and subject matteT. They have long 


Animators are the 
success story of 
British film. But we 
risk losing them to 
Hollywood, warns 
Jayne Pilling 


since gone beyond the old distinction 
between “cartoons for kiddies” and 
“animation as ait”- the latter an alle- 
gorical fable, usually concerned with 
man’s inhumani ty to man. Instead, 
British animation has pioneered the 
concept of animation for adult audi- 
eoces, which has became a crucial part 
of its appeal — and its impact. 

Drawmg from the experimental 
approach of art-college education,, 
young animators have been making 
films on hitherto unlikely subjects - 
including incestuous abuse, autism, 
sexual relationships and UFO experi- 
ences- while the expressive potential 
of animation has led them to new teefa- 
les and materials. 

4 was the catalyst for the 
animation explosion. Jeremy Isaacs, 
the. channel’s first chief executive, 
seeing that a remit to encourage 
minority viewing could extend beyond 
shocking soaps, hobby programming 
and hitherto unknown forms of sport, 
established the first commissioning 
editor for animation, to finance short, 
personal films. The striking number of 
award-winning films that emerged via 
Channel 4 created a critical mass of 
exciting work that has attracted many 
aspiring animators. 

Many animators mix their own 
short fibn-making with more lucrative 
work on commercials. Rigb-budget 


TV ads can also provide subsidised 
R&D; new techniques, expensive com- 
puter facilities can be tned out, and 
the experience fed back into more per- 
sonal work. And sometimes it works 
in reverse: Creature Comforts led to a 
popular TV ad campaign (those cute 
ZOO animals talking about electricity), 
and is just one of many short films that 
hare injured commercials. Animators 
in Britain also have opportunities to 
■work on title sequences, rock videos, 
computer games, and now multi- 
media computer technologies (such as 
those in Jurassic Park ) which blur Ihe 
lines between what is “real” film- 
making and what is anima tion 

Channel 4 continues to pioneer. 
The cult animated sitcom Cmpston Vil- 
las, shocked many with its ribald dis- 
section of bed-sit life and it wiQ shortly 
be followed by an animated soap 
opera. Yet this success is vulnerable, 
for Channel 4 and the other broad- 
casters do not seem to be able to come 
up with scheduling strategies to max- 
imise the adult audience that exists for 
animation. Also, the BBC needs to 
invest in new talent, and recognise the 
importance of the short form to the 
development of that talent, not just 
refy on a Nick Park franchise. And the 
Government must protect the art 
school budgets where cuts threaten to 
stop the flow of young innovators. 

In the wake of Disney's resurgence, 
and the realisation that adults wfll pay 
to see animated features, all the major 
Hollywood studios are desperately 
bidding against each other for scarce 
talent - and recruiting heavily in the 
UK. It would be a shame if British ani- 
mation skills became simply part of the 
spedal-effects sector that has long ser- 
viced the Hollywood film industxy. 

Media coverage has hugely ignored 
animation, the one consistent success 
story of the British film industry, and 



English heroes: Wallace and Gromit relax at home with their creator Nick Park 


Photograph: Mark Harrison/Radio Times 


instead has focused on the hand- 
wringing and (fire threats of doom and 
destruction that come from the lobby 
for feature films. It might be best to 
play to our strengths. Perhaps the 
recent parliamentary motion calling 
for recognition of animation, in all its 


aspects, as a popular art-form will 
prompt the Lottery to fund the devel- 
opment of animation as part of our 
unique national heritage. 


The writer is the organiser of the British 
Animation Awards. 


The NHS’s great kidney failure 


Britain has dialysis facilities among the worst in Europe but a legal reform could save many lives 


66 


/“pbousand Dead In Medical Dis- Bulgaria dialyses 
1 aster!” That would be quite a head of populatic 


headline. Who? Where? When? 

Luckily for the Government no one 
knows who they are, al thou gh the 
Department of Health is sitting on a 
report that shows at least a thousand 
people a year die of kidney failure 
because of the lack of kidney dialysis 
facilities. ... 

Unfortunately I cannot begin this 
column with a telling, indignant quote 
from a grieving next-of-kin because 
relatives of the dead patients rarely 
discover that their loved one had 
renal failure or that their lives could 
have been saved. People are so trust- 
ing when a doctor says solemnly, 
“Sorry, there’s nothing more I can 
do,” The death certificate .will almost 
certainly give heart, failure or pneu- 
monia as the immediate cause and not 
the kidney failure that precipitated it 
But if we had a thousand names and 
faces, a roll-call of .the annua l dead, 
then public indignation would soon 

put a stop to it. 

How do we know so many me. 
Because the Department of Health 
commisskraed a report, the R e n al Ser- 
vice Review, exploring the erratic pro- 
vision of kidney treatments. The report 
was delivered back in the autumn of 
1994. The department promised to 
it but has prevaricated.. 

This is What it says: all suitable 
patients up to the age of 80 should get 

... I «- •-» • Inii fflimr 


life-saving renal dialysis, but many 
never set the chance. On average, 80 

Millinn nf tnC 


new 


patients in every million ofthe 
ilaiion w " 


^illation will need treatment for 
-Jpey failure each year, bur in Bntam 
only 65. people per million get it. 
Among European countries, only 


Bulgaria dialyses fewer people per 

head of population. 

Regional variations verge on the 

grotesque. While there shoifld be some 
differences, partly doe to Asians’ and 
Afro-Caribbeansgreat«" vulnerability 
to kidney failure, there is no excuse for 
die great chasm in provision between 
regions: in Wales 108.6 per mfllion 
receive treatment, but Oxford only 
treals44.3, and worst of afi Merseyside, 
with only 39.6 per urifaon. The report 
estimates that a further £250m needs 
to be spent, doable, the present sum, 
to save tbe lives ofkidney patients who 
are never offered dialysis. 

Next week the new annual contracts 
within the NHS take effect. The 
Department of Health promised that 
the report would be published 
together with new guidelines on the 
level of renal treatment each health 
authority should purchase. Bot 
instead the report was sent to the 
Treasury where it has stayed conve- 
niently ter 18 months, now too late for 
this year’s contracts. 

Successive health ministers have 
said different things about this report 
Ibm Sackvflle wrote to the National 
Kidney Federation in March last year, 
saying that it was bis deprtnieiitV’Tinn 
intention to publish this in good time 
to influence purchasers in die nest con- 
tracting round”. The time bad changed, 
however, by last Jufy when John Botws 
told the Commons “The renal review 
was an internal review for the Depart- 
ment of Health and it has not been 
issued for fonnal consultation. Minis- 
teis are currently considering iL” A few 
weeks ago another health minister, 
John Hcram said: ‘Although Ibereview 
was completed some time ago, it has 



POLLY TOYNBEE 


In Europe only 
Bulgaria dialyses 
fewer people per head 
of population 


those wfao never reach the specialist 
units, never referred by local doctors. 

Many are over 60, which these days 
hardly counts as old age. Once kidney 

faOure sets in, they wiZi last on]}’ about 
three weeks. Professor John Walls, 
president of the Renal Association, 
which has been lobbying ministers, 
says, “Renal disease can be nonde- 
script, with flu-like symptoms, so peo- 
ple may never know they had iL There 
is a huge discrepancy in services, and 
those who don’t live near a unit are not 
likely to be referred for dialysis.” 

David Ponlter, chairman of the 
National Kidney Federation, says, 
“There is no waiting list for total renal 
failure. They are dead.” He adds, “It 
is not a pleasant way to die. Unable 
to gel rid of water from the body, your 

i*__ rrti 'tl- 


taken a considerable time to consider 
all its implications.” 

The mounting strain on some hos- 
pitals means some patients are being 
turned away, referred to other equally 
foil units. Some consultants are advis- 
ing patients to turn up in accident and 
emergency in acute renal failure, forc- 
ing the hospital to take them in. Some 
units have ait down dialysis treatments 
from three times a week to twice, weak- 
ening their patients. Just one typical 
example; Dr Leslie Sellers, renal spe- 
cialist at Hull Royal Infirmary, had an 
emergency management meeting last 
week which decided no new patients 
could be taken on. Renal failure cases 
wfll be “redirected” to already over- 
stretched unis in Sheffield or Leeds. 
“Health authorities don’t realise that 
we are getting more and more patients 
evnyyear, ” he says. 

But those 1,000 or more who die are 


tangs fill up and you drown." The 
deaLh certifies 


i cate calls it pneumonia. 

Professor Stewart Cameron, a 
member of the committee that drew 
op the unpublished report, stresses 
that they were conservative in assess- 
ing how many more people would 
benefit from dialysis. “It can be a great 
mistake to dialyse everyone. If some- 
one has severe other complications, or 
if Ahzfaeimer’s sets in you can wish 
you had never started.” 

But dialysis is no treat, firing for- 
ever on a strict diet with only a litre 
of fluid a day. It deeply disrupts nor- 
mal fife and not surprisingly, dialysis 
patients have a suicide rate 14 times 
higher than average. On the other 
hand, those who have had a kidney 
transplant suffer no greater suicide 
rate. More than a third of those on 
dialysis are waiting for a kidney but 
the wailing fist grows year tyyear. cur- 
rently at 5,285. Fewer road accidents 


and better treatment for brain injury 
means fewer donors. The hope is that 

kidneys from genetically engineered 
pigs may offer the solution, but if that 

does become safe and routine, it will 
still be a few years ahead. 

The British Medical Association 
and British Transplant Society has 
called for a change in the law that could 
yield many more organs- If dying 
patients could be put on to ventilators 
to keep ihcir organs usable, twice as 
many kidneys might be made available. 
The Royal Devon and Exeter Hospi- 
tal started to ask families if they could 
ventilate likely donors as soon as they 
had stopped breathing naturally, and 
they doubled the number of donors as 
a result But the Department of Health 
warned that doctors could be charged 
with criminal assault for giving a 
patient treatment not designed to be 
of value to him, so it was stopped. A 
change in that law would make huge 
inroads into the waiting list. 

Saving another 1,000 people will be 
expensive. Patients are much cheaper 
dead, since dialysis costs £20.000 a 
year per patient. But if this law on ven- 
tilating donors were reformed it could 
save a great deal of money, fora trans- 
plant costs £15,000, plus only £3,000 
a year in drugs thereafter. 

Some doctors arc beginning to advo- 
cate an even more radical solution, 
though politicians are likely io be loo 
squeamish to adopt iL There is no con- 
vincing ethical reason why living peo- 
ple should not be allowed to sell their 
kidneys on the open market, a move 
that would certainly end the waiting 1st 
altogether. But if no one dares grasp 
this uncomfortable idea, then venti- 
lating the dead is a far belter option. 
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obituaries / gazette 

Professor 

P.A.M. 
Clemoes 


RA.M. Clemoes was one of 
ihe world's foremost scholars 
in the field of Anglo-Saxon 
studies. By die example of hts 
meticulous scholarship, and 
especially by his breadth ot vi- 
sion and calm administrative 
skill, he helped to transform the 
ways in which Old English lit- 
erature is taught and studied the 
world over. 

His leadership of the Depart- 
ment of Anglo-Saxon, Norse, 
and Celtic al Cambridge Uni- 
versity. from l q 69 to 1982. was 
inspired. His view was that 
small subjects such as his were 
under potential threat; his strat- 
egy was to build up the strength 
of the Department by appoint- 
ing vounger scholars who would 
secure its reputation for the 
foreseeable fiiture. He charac- 
teristically appointed scholars 
whose expertise spanned several 
languages and disciplines, and 
it is as a result of his vision that 
the Department is now in- 
ternationally regarded as a cen- 
tre of outstanding excellence in 
all fields of its activity . 

Clemoes" interdisciplinary 
approach to his subject deter- 
mined the orientation of the 
International Society of Anglo- 
Saxonisis (ISAS), of which he 
was a founding member, and for 
which he hosted a highly 
successful conference in Cam- 
bridge in 1 985 1 which, happily, 
coincided with the presentation 
to him of a Festschrift to which 
many of the world's most dis- 
tinguished Anglo-Saxonists had 
contributed). More recently, in 
his role as Director from 1985 
to I9y3 of the project Fontes 
Anglo-Saxonici. which holds a 
register of written sources used 
by authors in Anglo-Saxon 
England, he was able to bring 
his interdisciplinary perspec- 
tive and organisational skills to 
the development of an in- 
ternational project which has 
become increasingly vital to 
the field. 

Clemoes was born at 
Southend-on-Sea. Essex, where 
his father was a banker with the 
Bank of New Zealand- After 
completing his schooling at 
nearby Brentwood School, his 
earliest ambition was to be an 
actor (his gifts for this calling 
could be glimpsed, even late in 
life, in his commanding physi- 
cal presence and his resonant 
recital of Old English poetry). 
He had just won a place at 
RADA when the Second World 
War intervened. 

During Lhe war he served in 
the Signals Corps, first in Egypt, 
then latterly with the occupy- 
ing forces "in Germany. This 


The Scottish Peat and Land De- 
velopment Association (Spalda ) 
has long been in the vanguard 
of promoting the enlightened 
use of rural resources, and in- 
deed of the environmental 
movement. It was founded in 
the 1 950s by Nome Tbmter and 
her second husband, Anders, a 
Norwegian peat specialist who 
edited and wrote much of Scot- 
tish Peat Surveys, a four-volume 
treatise published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and 
Fisheries for Scotland (Dal's) 
between 1964 and 1966. 

The Tomters were true envi- 
ronmentalists. two decades 
before environmental issues 
became fashionable. Moreover, 
they were practical in their 
ideas, and woo the support of 
Jack Maclay (later Viscount 
Muirshiel) and Michael Noble, 
successive Conservative Secre- 
taries of State for Scotland, who 
enthusiastically endorsed the 
advice of civil servants in Dais, 
who commissioned the study. 

With the coming of ihe 
Lahourgovcrnment in 1964, the 
new Sceretaiy of SLate, William 
Ross, continued the initiative 
begun under his Conservative 
predecessors, which eventually 
resulted in a number of peut- 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr AL Prentice 
and Miss C". Williams 
The engagement is announced 
between Claire, daughter of John and 
Florence Bradbury-Williams. Of 
Taunton, formerly of Maidenhead, 
■and Michael, son uf Michael Brvjn 
Prentice, of Poriock Weir. Somerset, 
and Anna Maria Premia.-, nf Crawys 
More hard, Tivunon. Devon. 

Birthdays 

Sir Brian Bailey, former chairman. 
Television South West, 73; Mr Dud- 
ley Barker, writer. $*j: Major Sir 
Shane BIcwifL Keeper of the Privy 
Pur*. 61; Mr Humphrey Burton, 
writer and hroadcasier, 65; Sir Ken- 
neth Carlisle MP. 55: Mr Lawrence 
Cunljffc MP. 67: Mr Stephen Dorrcll 
MP. Secretary of State for Health. 44; 
Professor Mary Douglas, anthro- 
pologist, 7j: Prcfewor Sir Raymond 


wartime experience inevitably 
altered his perspective, so that 
at Lhe end of his military service, 
like many war veterans, he 
went to university as a mature 
student. In 1947 he entered 
Queen Maty College, 'London, 
to study English, where he was 
particularly inspired by the 
Old English teaching of Ben no 
Timmer: after graduating in 
1950, he resolved to pursue the 

subject at a higher level in 
Cambridge. 

In those years, Che growth of 
palaeography as a discipline, 
and the study of Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts 'in particular (es- 
pecially in Lhe work of scholars 
such as Kenneth Sisam. John 
Pope and Neil Ker). was be- 
ginning to open new vistas in 
the field. Under the guidance of 
Bruce Dickens, then Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge 
University, Clemoes undertook 
the daunting task of editing the 
first series of Catholic Homilies 
by /Eifric, one of the most in- 
telligent and voluminous Old 
English prose authors, whose 
work is preserved in large num- 
bers of manuscripts which, at 
that time, had scarcely been 
looked at. 

He completed this edition as 
his PhD in 1956. but in the 
meantime had won a research 
fellowship at Reading Univer- 
sity. followed by an appointment 
there as Lecturer in English 
in 1955. Meanwhile, at Cam- 
bridge, his mentor Bruce Dick- 
ens had retired from the Chair, 
to be succeeded by Dorothy 
Whitelock. Shortly "after com- 
ing to Cambridge, she was able 
to create a new lectureship in 
Old English, to which Gemoes 
was appointed in 1961 (a fel- 
lowship at Emmanuel College 
followed soon after in 1962). 
Subsequently, on Dorothy 
Whitelocks retirement in 1969. 
Geraoes himself was appoint- 
ed Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
a post which he held with 
distinction until his own retire- 
ment in 1982. 

Throughout his years of 
teaching and research, Gemoes 
became increasingly aware of 
the potential of studying Old 
English literature from an 
interdisciplinary perspective (a 
number of his early publications 
seek to explain Old English 
poetry by reference to sculpture 
and manuscript illumination, for 
example); furthermore, having 
produced Festschriften for his 
two predecessors, he acquired 
exceptional experience in the 
editing of scholarly publica- 
tions. This, in combination with 
his interdisciplinary orienta- 




Ctemoes: a lifetime's reflection on the symbolic meanings of Otd English poetry 


lion, led to the founding in 1972 
of the journal .-ijigb-Saxon Eng- 
land. published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, which, 
after nearly a quarter-century of 
existence, is indisputably the 
premier journal in the field. As 
its founder and chief editor 
(vols 1-18) he was able to attract 
and sponsor work on all aspects 
of Anglo-Saxon studies - liter- 
ary. philological, historical, ar- 
chaeological, numismatic, art- 
historical - and to encourage 
younger scholars to develop, by 
bringing his own meticulous 
scholarly standards to bear on 
the publication of their work. 
Anglo-Saxon England is one of 
his greatest legacies to the 
scholarly world. 

During the years in which he 
was chief editor of .-lnglo-Sor- 
on England , he had very little 
time for his own research (Lhe 
editorial task which he per- 
formed single-handedly is now 
carried out by three executive 
editors), though several of his 
publications - for example on 
the chronology of /Elfric's writ- 
ings. or on liturgical punctuation 
in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts - 
have been classics in the field 
for over 40 years, and have been 
reprinted several times. But it 
was only after his retirement 
that he was able to devote his 
energies to two long-cherished 


projects: a monograph on Old 
English poetry, and the prepa- 
ration for publication of his 
edition of .Elfric's Catholic 
Homilies I. 

.After more than a decade's 
work the first of these came to 
fruition with the publication in 
1995 of his massive Interac- 
tions of Thought and Language 
in Old English Poetry . at 525 
pages probably the longest 
monograph ever devoted to 
the subject of Old English po- 
etry- it is the highly personal re- 
sult of a lifetime's reflection on 
the symbolic meanings of Old 
English poetry. Some of its ar- 
guments, for example concern- 
ing the cultural context in which 
Beowulf was composed, are 
sure to influence thinking in the 
Geld for many years. He did not 
live to see the publication of his 
edition of sElfric: but he was 
working on the first proofs at the 
time of his death, and publica- 
tion by ihe Eariy English Text 
Society is scheduled for 1997. 

Peter Clemoes was not a 
flamboyant man; but in his 
calm and modest way he 
achieved far more for the field 
of Anglo-Saxon studies than 
many of his more flamboyant 
(and less determined) col- 
leagues. In persona] terms he 
was a kindly man of utter pro- 
bity and honesty, never given to 


Norrie Tomter 


based projects such as Easter 
Inch Moss near Blackburn. 
West Lothian. Conservation 
and rationalisation of peal 
extraction enhanced an area de- 
spoiled by hmgs from the shale- 
oil industry, which had become 
defunct in 1961 As the local MP 
I saw at first hand the excellent 
result of implementing the 
Tomters’ academic work and the 
improvement it brought to the 
environment of many of my 
constituents who worked at lhe 
British Motor Corporation 
(BMC), Bathgate. 

The Tomters organised Spal- 
da visits to Ireland, Norway and 
Denmark which did much to 
promote awareness of Lhe fact 
that we lagged behind smaller 
countries in recognising the 
potential of peal and what 
could be done to sustain the re- 
source in the United Kingdom. 
That peat is now the subject of 
annual conferences through 
the International Peat .Associ- 
ation owes much to the Tom- 
ters' imagination and energy. 

Norrie Tomter was the 
daughter of a Scottish mother 
from Brough tv Feny on Ihe lav 
and a Swedish ship captain 
trading largely in Baltic and 
Memel pine and pit props for 


Firth, anlhropulogisl, 95: Mr Nigel 
Furman MP. 53; Professor Sir Patrick 
Forrest, surgeon. 73; Mr Robert 
fi x. impresario. 44; Miss .Aretha 
Franklin, singer, 54: Sir Peter Gib- 
bings. former chairman, Anglia TV; 
ft?: Mr Paul Michael Glaser, actor. 
52: General Sir James Glover, for- 
mer Commander-in- Chief. UK Land 
Forces, 67; Mr David Hicks, interi- 
or designer, 67; Mr Elton John, 
rock singer, 49; Mr Geoffrey John, 
chairman. Food from Britain, tii The 
Most Rev Ah* ■>7i Rice Jones. Arch- 
bishop of Wal«rs 62: Mr Nick Lowe, 
composer. 47; Sir Bernard Miller, 
former chairman. John Lewis Part- 
nership. 92: Mr Leif Mills, general 
secretary. Banking. Insurance ami 
Finance Union. 60; Lord Quinton, 
former chairman of Che Board. 
British Library. 71; Miss Donuh} 
Squires, singer. 8! ; Mr Wiliam Tay- 
lor. Commissioner. City of London 
Police. 49: Lord Walker of Worces- 
ter. former MP. 63; Mr Michael 
Wbidam, director-general. British 
Red Cross Society, 49; Mr Keith 



tbmter: trie potential of pest 

the mining industry. When the 
family moved south from the 
Tay to the Forth Tomter atten- 
ded Leith Academy and won a 
good honours degree in English 
at Edinburgh University. 

In 1930 she married Donald 
Fraser, a schoolteacher, and 
moved to London for some 
years, returning after his death 
and her second marriage to 
.Anders Tomter. In her fifties, as 
her husband's health declined, 
she took a job at Bo 'ness Acad- 
emy on the Forth where she had 
the classroom next to mine: she 
was an imaginative and rauch- 

likcd - indeed, inspirational - 


Whitson, chief executive. Midland 
Bank. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Henry H. king of England. 
1 133: Matthew Mcrian thu Younger, 
engraver and painter. JH2J: William 
Hamilton (of Baugour). poet, 1754; 
Joachim Mural, "Joachim 
Napoleon'. King of Naples. 1 7i>7; 
Jean- Baptiste Paulin Guerin, painter. 
i"$3: Francois-Jovjph Feiis. o’rn- 
pover and musicologist. 17y4; Gio- 
vanni Baltistu Amiri, astronomer and 
optician. 17Sfj: Alexander l-unovich 
Herzen. journalist and author. 1812: 
John Guteon de U Mottle Borglum. 
vculpmr. W: Anum Toscanini, 
conductor. 1867: Hermann Aberi, 
rnusicok’rist. IS71: Bjia Barlrik. 
composer. ISM: Andy Clyde, jetor 
and comedian. 1892; jean S>ir*lun. 
■anger, actor and composer. I'flVi: 
Alan John Perch ale Taylor, hition- 
an. 190ii; Jerry Livingston t Jerome 
Lcvinsonj. composer and lyricist. 
1‘W. Deaths: Nicholas Hawksmoor. 


if not much obeyed, teacher of 
literature. 

Literature was her first love. 
With the support of Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid and J.D. Fergusson, 
she edited the Hew Scotland and 
the .Vew Scot magazines in the 
1950s: her contributors em- 
braced the whole range of 
Edinburgh literati of the day. 
She also edited Sir Edward 
McCall: a maker of modem 
Scotland (1956), which set out 
the achievements of McCall 
and Tom Johnston, Winston 
Churchill's wartime Labour 
Secretary of State, in founding 
the North of Scotland Hydro 
Electric Board. It is a fascinat- 
ing story. 

Politically she was deeply in- 
terested, and espoused any par- 
ty that was likely to listen io her 
ideas of the moment. With her 
first husband. Donald Fraser, 
she lived in London and was a 
joint-founder with Tom Burns 
of the London Scots Self-Gov- 
ernment Committee which, 
presided over by Tom Johnston, 
revived Keir Hardie’s interest in 
Scottish self-government. Years 
later, in March 1979. Tbmter 
was sad and disappointed at the 
result of the referendum on de- 
volution. and beside herself 


architect 183b: "Noralis" (Friedrich 
Leopold. FrcihcrTvoB Hardcnbcrg). 
pocc. |8{)|: .Anna Seward, poet and 
novelist, 1809: Caroline Chisholm. 
MjciaJ worker. 1S77: James Payn. nov- 
elist. I89S; Garnet Joseph- Viscount 
Wolseley. soldier anti army refurmer, 
1 U I5; Frederic Mistral. Provenqal 
poeL I**! 4; .Aehilfc-Claudc Debussy, 
composer. JViS; John Drmkwatcr. 
poet and playwright, i q ?7: King 
Faisai of Saudi .Arabia. iu&a$sinateii 
by; Prince Musrid, his nephew, 1975; 
Walter Sufj-kind. conductor .mH p(- 
anisL S9S0. On this day: the Coun- 
cil of P»a met. IdfW; Robert ( l i Bruce 
was crowned King or Scots at Scone, 
Perthshire. 1566: Sir Waiter Raleigh 
ai; grunieU a patent to exploit Vir- 
ginia, 15.v-: Henry Hudson sailed 
tom Amsterdam on behalf of the 
Dutch East India Company in an ef- 
fort to find the North West Passage, 
t*'#; Titan, one «t Saturn's "moons", 
“■as discovered by Christiaan Huy- 
gens. Iti55: lhe British parliament 
abolished the slave trade. 1S07: 
Greece revoked against the 


with anger at the Labour Vote 
No Campaign in general and me 
at its epicentre in particular. 

One of her great causes - she 
was never without a cause or 
two. most of them worthwhile 
-was the construction of a peat- 
fired fire station on the island 
of Lewis in the Outer Hebrides. 
This would have come to 
fruition had it cot been for rapid 
strides in the technology of un- 
dersea electric cable. Another 
cause was the cleaning-up of the 
Union Canal between Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh for boating 
and recreational purposes. This 
is now coming about. Tomter 
was before her time. 

Norrie Tbmter was a leading 
light in the West Lothian His- 
tory and Amenity Society. Her 
last cause was for the phased re- 
roofing of Linlithgow Palace, 
birthplace of Mary Queen of 
Scots. To her joy, this was com- 
ing to fruition before she died. 

Tam Dalyefl 

Home Jane Boberg editor, envi- 
ronmentalist, teacher bom Island 
of Cortland, Sweden 28 May 
1906: married 1930 Donald Fras- 
er (deceased), secondly Anders 
Tomter (deceased); died Edin- 
burgh 7 March 1996. 


Ottoman Empire. 1821: Rotherhitiie 
pedestrian runnel beneath the 
Thames was opened. 1843; Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s opera Trial by Jury 
was first produced. London, 1875; 
lhe Italians invaded Abyssinia 
(Ethiopia), 1S95; in Mexico, the 
president, POrfirio Dfaz, was over- 
thrown and deposed by Francisco 
Indalecio Madcro, 1911; 350,000 
gallons of alcoholic liquor was 
dumped into the Chicago river by US 
pratnbitiQjast law agents, 1922,* King 
George of Greece was deposed, and 
a republic was proclaimed, 1924; [he 
Fascist government in Italy claimed 
to have received 99 per cent of the 
votes in the general election. 1929; 
the Mosquito Gghter-bomber made 
its maiden flight. 1940; Hamlet be- 
came the first British film to win an 
Academy Award for “Best Picture”, 
1949; the European Community was 
established when the Treaty of Rome 
was signed by the “Six 1 ' original 
member countries, J957; President 
Ayub Khan of Pakistan resigned, and 
General Yahva Khan, the Army 
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making rash or exaggerated 
statements (perhaps ms most 
characteristic expression was 
“Steady on"). He was venerat- 
ed by the members of his De- 
partment for his co mmitm ent to 
the advancement of Anglo- 
Saxon studies. He was deeply 
loyal to the Department, as well 
as to Emmanuel College and his 
colleagues there (with whom he 
habitually enjoyed a game of 
postprandial bowls), and was a 
devout Christian who partic- 
ipated fully in the activities of 
his local church in Chesterton. 

Michael Lapidge 

Peter Alan Martin Clemoes, 
Anglo-Saxon scholar; bom 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex 20 Jan - 
uary 1920: Lecturer in English, 
Reading University 1955-61; Lec- 
turer in Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge 
University 1961-69, Elrington 
and Bosworth Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon 1969-82 ( Emeri- 
tus ); Official Fellow, Emmanuel 
College. Cambridge 1962-69, 
CoDege Lecturer in English 1963- 
69, Director of Studies in English 
1963-65, .-issistant Librarian 
1963-69, Tutor 1966-68, Profes- 
sorial Fellow 1969-82, Life Fel- 
low 1982-96; Fellow, Queen Mary 
and Westfield College, London 
1975-96: married 1956 Jean, 
Grew (two sons); died Cambridge 
16 March 1996. 


Olga Rudge 


Olga Rudge was a distinguished 
violinist and later an. important 
musicologist in the domain of 
baroque instrumental music, 
but she is remembered now 
more vividly for her devotion to 
the great American poet Ezra 
Pound (1S85-1972). 

She was bora in Youngstown, 

Ohio, in 1895 but educated in 
England and in Paris. Her fam- 
ily was of Irish Catholic descent 
and she remained a practising 
Catholic throughout her life. Af- 
ter the First World Vlas she gave 

a number of concerts in Lon- ' 
don, one of which Pound re- 
viewed in AJL O rage’s the 
New Age. They mst again m ; 
1920 in Paris, when Pound in- . 
vited the young, avant-garde 
American composer George 
Antheil to supply “several 
sonatas for violin", for her. 

Antheil, after hearing .her 
play Mozart, called her a “con- 
summate violinist* and paitic-, 
iilariy praised her unique 
rendering of the low notes. 
Rudge, and her piano accom- 
panist Renata Borgatti, were 
frequent visitors at the salon of 
Natalie Barney. She playbd the 
violin part in Pound's opera Vil- 
lon in 1921. The collaboration 
of the poet and the musician 
lasted till the Second Wjfld Wu: 
put a stop to their public activ- 
ities. According ito Pound's bi- 

the birth in lS^o^h^dSgh- 
ter by Pound was her own de-- 
termined initiative and contrary 
to Pound's wishes. . 

In February 1927 Riidge had 
an audience with Mussolini/ 
who was himself a competent 
violinist, and they discussed 
the differing nature of music for 
violin and piano. In 1931, at her 
initiative, she and Pound 
organised the Concert! Tigul- 
liani at Rapallo al which 
| recently discovered works of 
Vivaldi were presented, along 
with the Italian “firsts'? of 
Barttik's magical quartet?, and 
later in the Thirties they, 
organised other concerts in 
Venice. 

If Rudge was the fully 
fledged professional performer 
and musicologist. Pound must 
still be reckoned a very knowl- 
edgeable and gifted amateur, 
composer and critic. They were 
a wonderful team. Rudge’s 
studies of some 309 unpub- 
lished concertos of Vivaldi in 
Turin, and of others in Dresden, 
were undoubtedly of great im- . 
portance at the time. It was also 
thanks to her that in 1939 the 
Accademia Musicale Chigiana 
(founded by Count Chlgi) in 
Siena presented thejirst Setti- 
mana muktcaJe devoted to Vi- 
valdi who was then still virtually 
unknown- Rudge continued to 
act as Count ChigTs personal 
secretary until well on in the 
Fifties. 

From 1945 onwards, up to the 
late 1950s, Olgn Rudge devot- 
ed all her energies to persuad- 
ing influential people round, 
the world to defend Pound 
against the charge of treason 
laid against him by the United 
States government (because of 
his broadcasts supporting 
Fascist Italy in the Second 
World War), and carried on a 
vast correspondence. Certain- 
ly her activity represented an ob- 
session. but her letters in their 
clear and legible hand were em- 
inently reasonable and tactful. 

I first heard of her existence 
under sinister auspices; in Le 
Giubbe Rosse, a cafe favoured 
by the Florentine literati, in the 
summer of 1947, 1 was intro- 
duced to Eugenio Montale, the 
poet, and I asked him .what he 
thought of Ezra Pound. In his 
dry acidulous manner, Montale . 
replied *Sporco" and then, 
launched into a long story about 
the American poet's “red- 
haired mistress” well-calculat- 
ed to shock a young Englishman 
before the days of permissive- 


ness made us insensible to any- 
thing but holocaust, apocalypse 
or a word spoken aga East dubi- 
ous minorities or incompetence 
in general! Montale's portrait of ■ 
the lady was-positivefy lurid- 

Early in 1948, Pound direct- 
ed me, through a missive toTS. 
Biot, to visit Olga Rudge in Ra- 
pafld. I stayed with her for two 
weeks at her house in the hill- 
top village of San Ainbrogio just 
outside Rapallo. in an apart- 
ment on the swond floor of a 
peasant’s house among the 
olive groves overlooking the 
very blue sea. “A million-dollar 
view", as Rudge herself said 
Staying nearby was Douglas 

Paige, who was then editing The 

Letters of Ezra Pound; which 
. were to be published in 1950. 
Paige knew a lot aboutPOund’s' 
life from his editorial work, but 
Olga Rudge could talk from di- 
rect acquaintance with Ford 

Hueffer, Yeats, Joyce, Eliot, 
Margaret Anderson, ^ the found- 
er of the Little Review . ^William 
Carlos w illiams, e.d cummings, 
Hemingway, Brancusi, Cocteau 
and almost all the ^big names” 
of So-called Modernism. 

Looking back after nearly 50 
years I think that what im- 
.pressed me most was the impact 
of a 50-year-old woman plain- 
ly in love with a man who was 
detained by the US government 
under an indictment for treason 
and in very real danger of fin- 
ishing on the'electric chair. 

Pound had. been detained 
since 1945 in St Elizabeth's 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum, the 
Broadmoor of the United 



Rudge: "red-haired mistress’ 

States, in Washington DC, and 
was the object ofviltually dai- 
ly attacks by the journalists of 
the- McCarthy era - even the 
friend of his adolescent days, 
Carlos Williams, had tuitied 
against him -and was supported 
only by his legal wife, the good 
Dorothy Pound, who was' firing 1 
in Washington to be near him. 

But this, of course, was cold 
comfort to OJga Rudge. J foiznd 
myself caught between a 
woman who wanted her lover 
completely to herself and a re- 
gal wife, equaUydevoted,who 
wanted just the same thing. I 
had the impression that Mrs 
Pound - like her mother Olivia 
Shakespear - was theinteDec- 
tual and literary peer of her 
husband, but that Rudge knew 
just how to handle Pound’s re- 
lationships with- editors, pub- 
lisbers,aiKiwelLwisheisandwas 
the essential help meet. She 
worried as much about his dirty 
socks and underpants as she did 
about his soul. 

In 1949 1 via ted Olga Rudge 
again at San Ambrpgio, and also 
in Siena where she was woric- 
ing for Count Chigi. .It was 
there that she published a se- 
lection of Pound’s wartime 
broadcasts from Rome, // This 
Be Treason . . . , as we ll as an 
edition of three previously un- 
published concertos by Vivaldi. 

When all charges against 
Pound were dropped in 1958 
and he eventually, returned with 
Mrs Pound to his daughters 
castle in the mountains of the 
Italian Tyrol, his domestic 
situation, must have- seemed 
almost madder than in the 
madhouse. The daughter was 


Lord Jay 


A part of Douglas Jay's politi- 
cal fife not mentioned in Tam 
DalyelTs obituary [6 March] de- 
serves to be recorded, writes 
Stephen Plowden. Planning in 
London in the second half of the 
1960s was dominated by the 
proposal to build a vast motor- 
way network which, among 
much other serious damage, 
would have involved the de- 
molition of 20,000 dwellings. 


Commaader-m-Oiief took over, pro- 
claiming martial law, 1969; the 
Crown Prince of Saudi Arabia, 
Khalid tbn Abdul Aziz, sticceeded to 
Lhe throw. 3975:Today is Lady Day . 
(Feast of the Annunciation) and 
the Feast Day of St Alfotrtd. Si 
Barohdus, St Dianas, the Good 
Thief, St Heimenland, St Lucy Ffr 
ippini and St Margaret Oitherdw. 

Lectures 1 

Victoria and Albert Museum: 
Naomi Adkngton, ‘The Stanbrodk - 
Abbey Press: books in the National 
Art Library", 240pm. 

Gresham College, Barnards Inn. 
Halt London EC1: -Tim Conndl; 
-Maastricht (ii)v what hope is there 
for the new European?" I pm. 

Task Force “Grapple^ 

The 25 ih Annual Christmas Island ‘ 
Reunion far officers who served on 
Christmas Island with Thsk Force 
"Grapple" was held our Saturday. . 


Immediately on leaving the 
Cabinet in 1967, Douglas Jay 
threw himself into the 1 - fight 
against this plan, both, through 
the London Motorway Action 
Group, which he chaired, and 
in alliance with the London 
Amenity and Transport Asso- 
ciation, an association of local 
societies from all over London. 

There were raaxw dark and 
difficult moments 'before the 


evening at the RAF Club, London 

Wl. Air Vice-Marshal 8TLNewto!^ 
accompanied by Mrs Newton, -rev 
ceived the quests. Maj-Gen J.C. 
Waolett was the speaker. 

Appointments ' 

Mr justice lodge, to be a member 
of the Judicial Studies Board, and 
chairman ofiis Criminal Committee. 
Judge yifyn Rets, robe a memberaf 
the Ciril and Family Committee of 
the Judicial Studies Board. ; 

Mr Wratmwtb Payne, to be amem- 
ber of the Ethnic Minorities Advisory 
Committee of the Judicial Studies 
Board. 

Miss Alexandra Marjorie Cheales, 
to be a full- time Immigration Adju- 
dicator. also designated a Special 
Adjudicator. 

Professor C. Prys- Roberts, to be 
President of the Royal Collcgc of 
Anaesthetists, 

Professor CX Boll and Professor L. 
Stratum to be Vice-Preridents of the 
Royal College of Anaesthetists; 


his by Olga Rudge and of 
course she was a frequent 

In i960 Pdund fell seriously . - 
fll; it may welibe because of the 
stresses and strains of the 
household. It was Rudge who .- 

nursed him back to life and in 

effect kept him going for the 
r emainin g 12 years of his life. 

This was something more 
than a . full-time job. For - 

instance, in 1964 she persuad- 
ed him to go to Switzerland to 
meet Oskar Kokoschka,- who 
painted a now famous portrait ,. . 

ofhim. and in January 1966 she 

accompanied him at the funer- 
al of TS. Eliot, and the memo- 
rial service in Westminster 
Abbey. I recall her planning a 
visit to Japan in 1967. This was 
one of the vety few initiatives 
of here which was not in fact 
realised. . 

It was largely by her person- 
altmcouragement 3 ! 1 ^ initiatives 
that Pound continued to write 
and to take an active interest in 
the world arouncfliim. She con- 
tihually invited guests who , . 
would stimulate the old man s - ' 
memories and interests, not 
only well-known people like . 

Cyril Connolly, Hugh MacDi- ^ a-rff.-.r.: 
amid, Hugh Kenner, Allen P ’ . 
Ginsbnrg, but also ordinary 
neighbours and students who ;j 
could talk to Him about boolygr 
and the world. .. •>. 

The last eight years of his life C : 
they spentin Venice, where they y' 
went regularly to th e opera , to ^ ftfrlcs- 
concerts and pubhc lectures, and 
Rudge encouraged Pound to V. •- 
record many of his Cantos on 
tape. They also travelled a good /, 
deal in Italy, visiting once again ; 

' the monuments and museums >1 
Pound knew so welL 

The idea -that Olga Rudge 
was a slave-driver or that Pound ;/ 
simply gave in to stop her talk- - •' 

' ing, which has been suggested, ^ 
is both erroneous and malicious, ft} 

. 1 well recall Pound asking me • 
how be could pay his debt of '" 3 
gratitude to ber. He felt that he : 
was a burden to her, but in fact 
she kept him busy and fit out of 
sheer selfless love and I never ' 
onee heard her complain. Nor ^ 
did she ever regret giving np her j 
musical career to share her life 
With him. - ' 

“ lit 1969 their daughter Mary, l 
by '■ marriage Princess de & H 

1 Rachewiltz, published a bril- . 

liant, and in fact very critical, 
study of her mother, entitled / - 
Discretions , a title that chimes, f- 
witfa Pound's own 1923 autobi- 
ograpby, Indiscretions. , 

After Pound’s death Rudge : 

continued to devote herself to 
defending his reputation whiit- / 
was- so often attacked by jou£ ; 
naiists and critics. This became 
something of an. obsession with - . 
her. I recall aday in 1981 when - - 
Imet her at a conference on the * 
island of Sari Giorgio: Without 
. greeting me she rolled up her - ^ . 
newspaper and started beating 4? . . 
me over the head with it, 
s£qmg: ‘*You never bother to de- : ■*" " 

fendEzrairom all these calum- ; 
me&, like you used to." She was > , 
also indefetigabre in her efforts L 
to have the pigeons in Venice ; # 
wiped out because of the dam- 
agetheydidtothemoauments * 

Pound had loved so much. 

“ She continued to live in - 
Venice and planned to make hex 
house a sort of museum and 
venue for poets iofritiire times. 

Her last few years she spent with . 

' her daughter at ber castle m the 
mountains of the Italian Tyrol, 7- ■ 
Brunnenbnrgbei Merano. She . 
rests beside Pound now in the '-f 
island cemetery of San Michele 
at Venice. Pound wrote of Olga 
Rudge: “Her name was Cour- 
age." f would add “Loyalty”. : 

Peter Russell '• 

■ ] > ' 

Olga Rudge, violinist: bom 
Ibungpown, O) do 13 April 1895: > 

(one daughter by Ezra Pound); =' ■" 
died Merano, Italy 15 March 
1996. ■ • - . 


. figbt was finally .won, seven 
years later, when a new Labour 
. administration at the GLC, 
convinced by .TLATA’s and 
LMAG;’s arguments, repudi- 
ated the scheme. which Labour 
ha'd previously supported. 
Throughout this time, Dou- 
glas's teriaaty and energies nev- 
er faltered. Londoners have 
cause to be grateful for his 
steadfastness. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS - 

TbeQnaavaccoqtpuiinl bribe DtdacofCcf- 
labarjtvpays a Stale Vim to PolanA The 
OtMeaMottKrtfUtitlie Prioaes Alice Hov 
pwa.Btoer.UJ mark in 10th omurenarv. The 
PriBttamUe*opeo& the Otfixd That's tw 
centre for hmavauon and htStto h is unrmnl iu- 
ttontfoa awanfs al the Oxford Centre te In- 
DJKTiiiun. CWiirtt; and viaiis Lhtecrc College. 
Ortont The PriMcgg Rant ftesideaL Brittofa 
Knlttingand Clothing Export Cotmeil, miti 
Mulbeny Dedfn Compony [jawed, Shepum 
Mattel. Some reejv and as VS* Lor, Dorothy 
IlAilK PtHlndatMa MaeMiQan Service, vixiu 
; WmBliy,-Hradtflid-oii-Aron, Watthirt. 
Prineaw Marparct attanda j Dmner in Bid o/ 
die Amber Trast, u ihe Cate Royat Lmdoa 
VI, 

Changing of the Guard 
The Household Cwalry Mounted Rceimeni 
nouni* the Queen’* Lite Guard at ITock 
C minis, I lam, fy , 
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Anaoancemenfs for Gazette BERTHS, 
MARR IAGES & DEATHS should be 
soirinwtittng to the Gazette Editor; 
ThtlHfcpewknt. I Canada Square. Ca- 
-rary Wharf; London EH SDL, ide- 
p honed to 0171-293 2011 (24-toar 
aasweriiig maehlnt 0171-253 2012) or 

fesed n> 0171-293 2010, ud ire 

«t£S50a Une (VAT extra). 
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Coinpariy results shouid con- 
tinue to dominate the stock 
..oatttt this week although 
whh tfie SBundeshanfc in session 
on Thursday interest rates 
considerations, which have 
ended to fade into the hack- 
' grotind, could again influence 

proceedings. . 

- .. Blue chips, partly onjroliti- 
car uncertainties, have lost 
much of their exuberance dur- 
ing the current results season 
but there is no doubt that the 
deluge of figures has generally 
been at the upper end of ex- 
pectations. 

The underlying firmness of 
the market and its satisfaction 
-with the run of results is re- 
flected in the performance of 
Second-Hue shares, the 250 cq- 
ttities frisking in the shadowof 
the 100 blue chips. 

. . Whereas the blue chip index, 
die FT-SE 100. is samedtstflrtce 
bam its peak the supporting in- 
dex has been persistently hit- 
ting new highs. 


results and bets on the next rates move continue to dominate 


There must be a possibility 
that as Thursday approaches 
speculation could mount about 
a German interest rate cuL 
And should the Ger man s as 
some suspect, nudge rates lcw- 
the market will see pressure 
developing on the UK author- 
ing for a further reduction! 

Corporate activity and share 

buy-backs are two other big in- 
fluences on the market Smce 
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the £3.9bn fast and furious 
battle between Granada and 
Forte there has, to the surprise 
of most observers, been utile 
takeover activity. Trafalgar 
House has fallen for £900ro to 
Kvaerner, the Norwegian 
group, and South West Whter 
bos attracted the attention, 
but as yet no bids, of Severn 
Trent and Wessex Water. 

Still in the market, as far as 
bids arc concerned, hope 
springs eternal. Ladbroke 
Group remains the punters' 
favourite, with Cable & Wire- 
less and an array of electric and 
water utilities not far behind. 

Share buy backs - an ad- 
mission that a company is short 
of ideas on how to spend its 
cash - are a regular feature of 
market life. Guinness, the 
brewing and distilling giant, 
demonstrated the habit was 
alive and well on Friday when 
it splashed out £463m on 100 
million shares. 

Among the more intriguing 
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results due this week are Inch- 
cape and Kingfisher. Inchcape, 
largely because of the strength 
of the Japanese yen and me 
problems of the car industry, 
has had a depressing time. Its 
shares, 262p on Friday, were 
623p three years ago. Profits 
were £27 1.4m in 1993. Tbday 
the new chairman, Sir Colin 
Marshal], is expected to show 
profits of £140m which could 
be hit by exceptional items. 

It is possible Sir Colin wOl 
also suffer (he indignity of pre- 
siding over a dividend cut. 

NatWest Securities, the in- 
vestment bouse, believes if the 
dividend is to be lowered it 
should be sooner rather than 
later. “A cut is more palatable 


if Inchcape can outline what it 
intends to do with the cash 
saved," it says. 

Kingfisher, reporting on 
Wednesday, is expected to 
demonstrate that Sir Geoff 
Mulcahy, chief executive, has 
delivered his promise to avoid 
the disastrous mistakes of 1994 
when Kingfisher had the du- 
bious distinction of being the 
worst-performing blue chip. 
Profits will not be devoid of 
growth this year, £275 m against 


£244 21m is Likely. 

:ff is Kingfisher's 


Do-it-yoursel 
big problem. Like others in this 
once booming corner of the re- 
tail market it has found the 
going exceedingly tough with 
profits under intense pressure. 


Iiis possible Sir Geoff will use 
the occasion of the group's re- 
sults to announce some sweep- 
ing changes at B&Q, its DIY 
off-shoot. 

Next, another entry for 
Thursday, should, by contrast, 
produce another set of splen- 
did figures, say a 20 per cent 
gain to £123xn. 

The market expects P&O, 
reporting tomorrow, to ac- 
company what will be unin- 
spiring figures with details of 
disposals. Perhaps Bovis, the 
group's building off-shoot, will 
be sold. 

P&O's cross-channel ferries 
are dearly feeling ibe pinch and 
its container business is under 
pressure. But cruising is one 
area where P&O should be 
prospering. Profits are likely to 
come in at around £305m 
against £341 ,4m. 

Barra n Developments on 
Wednesday should show that 
housebuilders can still lift prof- 
its, even when their market is 


deeply depressed. Sir Lawrie 
Barrett, chairman, could pro- 
duce year’s profits of £17.7m 
against £16.1m. 

Thylor Woodrow tomorrow 
will also push profits ahead, 
perhaps producing £4$.5m 
against £41Sm. But a sharp 
profits fall is signalled at 
Caradon, the building products 
and security painting group, and 
£155m is possible against 
£201 Jim when it reports on 
Wednesday. 

ffm Morrison, the super- 
market chain with a profit date 
on Thursday, has attracted sell 
advice from NatWest and 
Greig MiddlcLon. NatWest ex- 
pects profits of £1 25 Jm against 
£1 16.1m, Greig £126.4m. 

Alexon. the clothing group, 
should swing back into the 
black today with profits of 
£2m; perhaps £4m is in sight 
this year. 

Queens Moat Bouses, the 
hotel group that was almost 
overwhelmed by debts, should 


provide further evidence of 
recovery on Thursday. AI - 
though ir is expected to make 
another loss, il will be about 
£4_5m against £64.1 id last 
time. The hold industry has so 
far managed to shrug off the 
impact of IRA bombing and 
continue its recovery from the 
recession that devastated so 
many companies a few years 
ago. There are hopes QMH 
shouid be in profit this year. 

Shares of the group, valued 
at £80m against nearly £lbn at 
its peak, have been firm on 
hopes of a trading recovery and 
corporate action with the reclu- 
sive Barclay brothers men- 
tioned as possible predators. 

Manchester United, one of 

five quoted football clubs, kicks 
in with figures tomorrow. But 
the market could be more in- 
terested in the football club's 
television ambitions. Profits 
could surge to nearly £19m, 
against the £ 10.8m produced 
last time. 
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There is £12 million worth of 
Premium Bond prize money 
waiting to be claimed, hundreds 
of thousands of unpaid 
numbers exist. Do you hold a 
winning bond? Dig out your old 
bonds and find out by calling: 


0891 111 924 


CaBs cost 39p per min, cheap rate, 49p per min at all other times. 
A Product of TIM Ltd, 4 Setedon Way, London E14 9GL 
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Mackay ousted at Inchcape 


NIGEL COPE 


Sir Colin Marshall, the recently 
appointed chairman uf Inch- 
cape, the troubled car dis- 
tributor. will today respond to 
institutional pressure for board - 
room change at the company by 
ousting its chief executive, 
Charles Mackay. 

He will he replaced by Philip 

Cushing who was promoted to 
managing director last year, a 
shift that marginalised Mr 
Mackay "s position. 

Mr Mackay. 56. has been 
chief executive since 1991 and 
will be in line fur compensation 
of around £750.000. He also 
owns shares worth £14 /.U00 
and options worth £150.U00. 

Sir Colin will make the an- 
nouncement alongside a slump 
in the company's full-year prof- 
its from £228m to £ 140m and a 
possible cut in the dividend. He 
is also expected to announce a 
timetable for the flotation of 
Bain Hogg. Inchcape's insur- 
ance subisiilary. The company 
vesterday declined to comment 
on anv of the changes. 

Mr'Mackay's departure has 
been seen as inevitable given the 
company's woeful performance. 
As the world's largest distribu- 
tor of Japanese ears, including 
Toyota and Mazda, the com- 
pany has been hit by the reces- 
sion and the rise of the yen. It 
has issued a string of profits 
warnings in the last three years 
during which the shares have 
plunacd from more than 600p 
in 1993 to 262p. In December 
the company was demoted from 
the FT-SE lUfl index of leading 
shares. 

This followed survevs whieh 


showed that fund managers 
were beginning to voice dis- 
content about the wav the corn- 


content about the way the com- 
pany was being run. It was 
criticised for an unclear strategy 
and poor communication with 
the City. 

The decision to remove Mr 
Mackay will have been made 
more difficult for Sir Colin, the 
former British Airways chief ex- 
ecutive. as the two are good 
friends. Sir Colin invited Mr 
Mackay on to the BA board in 
19*93. Both are non-executives 
of HSBC, the banking group. 

Mr Mackay is the third di- 
rector to leave the board in the 
last seven months. Last July. 
David John, the head of Inch- 
cape's world-wide Toyota busi- 
ness. quit to join BOC, the gases 
group. A month later chairman 


Sir David Plaistow stepped 
down earlier than expected. It 


down earlier than expected. It 
was thought that institutional 
shareholders were putting pres- 
sure on the company to shake 
up its management. 

Mr Cushing, 45, joined Inch- 
cape in 1990 after spells with 
Norcros, Lego and Norton 
Op ax. where he was chief ex- 
ecutive. He was initially re- 
sponsible for Inchcape's 
Singapore operations and was 
promoted lo the board in 1992. 

His subsequent promotion to 
managing director a year ago 
made him responsible for the 
day-to-day running of the 
£J.4bn company while Mr 
Mackay was pul in charge of 
strategy. 

Mr Cushing was educated at 
Highgate School in London 
and later at Cambridge where 
he gained a first in economics. 

In September Inchcape re- 
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Personal touch: Sir Colin Marshall (left) has yielded to pressure over Charles Mackay despite a dose friendship 


ported that operating profits for 
the half-year were 42 per cent 
down. 

Il has since announced a se- 
ries of cost-cutting measures. 
Around 2.000 jobs have gone 
and the company decided to 
move out of its swish central 


London head office to a cheap- 
er West London location. 

The company is also reduc- 
ing its exposure to the Japan- 
ese economy by building up its 
distribution network of non- 
Japanese cars such Volvo and 
Jaguar. The flotation of the Bain 


Hogg subsidiary is expected to 
raise around £250m-£260m. 
Earlier reports had suggested 
that Inchcape was keen to sell 
Bain Hogg but was unable to 
find a buyer willing to meet its 
£400m valuation. 

If the company does cat the 


dividend the City will be look- 
ing for details on how the board 
intends to use the additional 
funds. The full-vear figures are 
expected to show lower mar gins 
in the all-important motors di- 
vision, with Hong Kong and the 
UK well down on 1994. 


Kingfisher is set to announce a 
management shake-up at B&Q, 
its under-performing DIY sub- 
sidiary, that will see Jim Hod- . 
kihsoa ousted from his 
£30Q,000-a-year position as. 
head of the groups home im- 
provements. business, writes 
Nigel Copt - -V 1 

The decision is expected tcFbe 
finalised before the group's - 
full-year results on Wednesday 
which will show that profits at 
B&Q slumped 30 per cent last 
-year from £83m to £55in, - -i v' : 

Sir Geoff Mulcahy, chief ex- 
ecutive, has become alarmed at 
the poor performance at B&Q, 
once the driving force of King' 
fisher's growth btdjoow its chief 
problem area. . ' 

His view is that Mr Hodkm- : 

. son and his management' team 
have spent too much time open- 
ing new stores and not enough . 
on getting the existing stores 
iighL 

The expansion of the huge 
Warehouse store format will be' 
reined back. This will please an- 
alysts who have been concerned' 
that the hnge superstores were 
grabbing sales from the stan- 
dard-size B&Qs. : 

Sir Geoff has been spending - 
an increasing amount of time at 
the B&Q head officetiymg to 
soft out the problems: He has 
been critical of poor planning : 
j of staffing levels;, poor product 
layout and high levels of shop- 
per shrinkage, of thfi ft. 

Mr Hodktnson, 52, was on a 
two-year contract and will 


Non-execs 
press for 
Guinness 
demerger 


Oftel toughens stance on BT 


MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 


JOHN EISENHAMMER 

Financial Editor 


Non-executive directors at 
Guinness, the spirits and brew- 
ing giant, are stepping up pres- 
sure for a demerger to unlock 
shareholder value from the 
group's otherwise lacklustre 
performance. Last week's 
£460m share buy-back, the day 
after disappointing 1995 re- 
sults. is regarded by some non- 
execs as little more than a 
holding operating pending a 
more radical move. 

Attention has focused on 
Bernard AmaulL chairman and 
chief executive of LVMH, the 
French luxury goods and drinks 
business, and Guinness's prin- 
cipal shareholder with 21 per 
cent as the prime instigator of 
demerger pressure. 

But source* dose to the 
French businessman said lhaL 
far from conducting a lone 
campaign, there was suppori 
among other non-executives in 
what appears to be the begin- 
nings of a boardroom split? 

TTil- hoard has conceded that 
the demerger option has been 
formally discussed, and that it , 
was not quashed. It is common 
knowledge in the City that mer- 
chant banks are touting de- 
merger proposals to a number 
'■‘l groups considered prime i 
targets, among which Guin- 1 
ness Is high onThe list. 

Having hit a peak of 635p in ' 
! 992. Guinness shares have 
substantially underperformed 
the FT-SE 100 index. They end- 
ed last week at 466p. 

Mr Arnault, whose stake is j 
currently worth about £2hn. is 
believed to have emphasised 
that he is a long-term holder of 
the shares, but that he wants to 
see greater value. 

Anthony Greener. Guin- 
ness's chairman, is known to be 
> ipposed to the demerger idea 
underscoring the value of the 
crirc business and focus, and the 
synergies to be enjoyed be- 
IweeR the beer and spirits 
divisions. 


BT faces a fresh round of con- 
troversy over plans by tbe 
watchdog, Oftel, to acquire far- 
reaching new powers against 
anti-competitive practices. The 
regulator is understood to be 
toughening its stance on po- 
tential abuse by BT of its mar- 
ket position and, unless the 
company agrees the changes, 
the mauer will be referred to the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission. 

Don Cruickshank, director- 
general of Oftel, is expected 
within weeks to issue a docu- 
ment setting out plans for a gen- 
eral condition in BTs licence 
and those of its rivals that 
would enable him lo pinpoint 
anti-competitive behaviour and 
order it to stop while an inves- 
tigation is conducted. It would 
replace the complex and grow- 
ing series of individual licence 
conditions relating to competi- 
tion. Equally important from 


the point of view of BTs rivals, 
it would end a situation in 
which alleged anti-competitive 
behaviour can continue until the 
case is proven. 

Oftel has been consulting on 
the proposals for months and 
BT has been lobbying fiercely 
for them to be watered down. 
In particular, the company has 
complained that one individual 
- Mr Cruickshank and his suc- 
cessors - would have sweeping 
power as judge, jury and exe- 
cutioner and that BT would 
have insufficient right of appeal 

Industry sources say that Mr 


Cruickshank, far from being 
swayed by BT s arguments, has 
dug his heels in. He believes that 
as BT provides an ever-greater 
range of services as well as 
owning and operating the net- 
work, there has to be a solid 
competition framework to pro- 
tect BTs customers and rival 
service providers. Sources at Of- 
tel have also pointed out that 
the proposed sanctions against 
abuse of power are little dif- 
ferent from those that BT 
would like to see in place in 
other countries where it oper- 
ates, or plans to do so. 


That argument has done lit- 
tle to console Sir Iain Vallance, 
BTs chairman, who has accused 
Mr Cruickshank of having “am- 
bitions to become an untram- 
melled competition authority as 
well as a regulator”. 

In a recent speech he said: “It 
is my belief that the director- 
general's current proposals 
presage a highly dangerous new 
form of regulation, with broad 
and undefined' discretionary, 
or absolute, powers vested in a 


BAe likely to cut Airbus stake 
if restructuring goes ahead 


PETER RODGERS 
and RUSSEU. HOTTEN 


single individual.” 
The watchdog is 


Cable & Wireless is hurtling towards its own end-of- March dead- 
line for appointing a new chief executive amid mounting specu- 
lation that tbe company will succumb to a merger with BT. 

BT has refused to comment on the issue, but City sources say 
the group remains determined to snap up C&W City sources 
believe BT approached its rival at the end of last year, shortly 
after C&W was plunged into turmoil with the abrupt departure 
of Lord Young, its chairman, and James Ross, chief executive. 

The shortlist for the chief executive role at C&W is thought 
to include Joe Naichio, a high-flyer of AT&T. Bot there is also 
a view that the search has ground to a halt because of the ru- 
mours about BT. 


The watchdog is thought not 
to be impressed by such public 
attacks. He may, however, go 
some way to meet BTs con- 
cerns on the definition of abuse 
of power. Sir Peter Bonfield, 
BTs chief executive, said in an 
interview earlier this month: 
“What we cannot accept is hav- 
ing Oftel decide what is anti- 
competitive without knowing 
what that may be. It is not an 
environment in which you can 
make decisions because the 
rules might change.” 


British Aerospace is likely to re- 
duce its stake in Airbus Indus- 
trie if it wins its battle to turn 
the plane-building consortium 
into a separately incorporated 
group instead of a partnership. 

Pressure to reform the struc- 
ture of Airbus is mounting, fol- 
lowing threats last week from 
the German government to 
withhold subsidies for the de- 
velopment of ^partnership's 
neat aircraft unless it begins a 
reorganisation. 

Under the present arrange- 
ments, work is shared by mem- 
bers of Airbus according to 
their participation .This has 
been criticised by the UK and 
Germany as inefficient France, 
the third member of the part- 
nership - through the Aerospa- 
tiale group - is resisting change. 

Britain and Germany want 
Airbus turned into a conven- 


■ tional company with manager- 
ial freedom to make derisions 
about cost cutswithoulrefemqg 
back to -the partners at every 
move. 

British Aerospace sources 
dismissed press speculation that 
it would be seeking an Increase 
in its present 20 per cent stake 
if Airbus is restructured. 

The main reason is that new 
shareholders may need to be in- 
vited to job Airbus if it-is in- 
corporated and a reduction in 
the stakes of the ousting part- 
ners - BAe has 20 per cent - 
would be necessary to accom- 
modate this- 

Tbe pressure for restructur- 
ing goes hand in hand with Air- 
bus’s plans to build , a new 
super-jumbo, the SSTKseater 
AjXX, costing £5bn. The ex- 
isting partners will be unable to 
raise the capital, the. reason they 
are talking of bringing further 
partners into the consortium. 

The likeliest candidates are 


organrsationsfrom Asia and the 
Pacific Rim, where growth of 
airline orders is ejected to be 
strongest over the next 20 years. 
Companies from.Taiwan, South 
Korea and China are thought to 
be the most likely to join, 

Boeing’s authoritative annual 
survey of tire airline marker ear- 
lier this month estimated that 
arrBnes will spend $l,100bn. 
buying about 16,000 aircraft 
over the next 20 years. The bulk 
of the demand will come from 
Asia-Pacific. . 

If Airbus becomes a sepa- ' 
rately incorporatedconipany it 
will have more freedom to buy 
comjponents from the most eco- 
nomic sources. 

However, the underlying 
problem s talling a restructuring 
is that Aerospatiale, the state- 
owned French member of the 
grouping; is the least efficient 
and would lose most heavily 
from a move away from work- 
sharing. 


Railtrack share campaign 
begins with £1.8bn hopes 


In Brief 


PETER RODGERS 

Business Editor 


The advertising campaign to 
market shares in Railtrack. 
which owns Britain's railway 
lines, gets under way tomorrow, 
as expectations of the likely 
price edge up to more than 
£l.Sbn. This compares with 
earlier estimates that Railtrack 
would fetch no more than 
£1 jbn because of uncertainty 
about its earnings record ancl 
about the impact of Labour pol- 
icy on the privatised company. 

Last week there were signs 
that Labour was softening its 
policy of maintaining a publicly 
owned and accountable railway, 
as evidence mounts that the sale 
programme is well past the 
point of no return. 

The chances of Labour re na- 
tionalising Railtrack or taking 
control by a back door appear 
to be receding rapidly. 

The Railtrack sale, due in 
May with the pathfinder 
prospectus to be published next 


month, will take privatisation 
past the halfway mark, mea- 
sured by turnover, and the Gov- 
ernment is making strenuous 
efforts to remind potential in- 
vestors of how far il has got. 

With a third of the rail in- 
dustry - £3bn by turnover in 42 
businesses - already transferred 
to tbe private sector, Railtrack 
will take the total privatised 
turnover to more than £5bn. 

The Government has sold 
franchises covering 20 per cent 
of the passenger services, by rev- 
enue. and another 30 per cent 
is on the market. It has also 
raised £1.8 bn in cash by selling 
the three rolling stock leasing 
companies. 

Six infrastructure mainte- 
nance and track renewal com- 
panies have been sold, as well 
as six heavy maintenance depots 
and a large number of other 
smaller companies including 
12 centra] services businesses. 

Final bids for Freightlincr are 
in, and the sale is due shortly’, 
while Red Star, Rail Express 


Systems and tbe trainload 
freight companies have been 
sold 

Advisers are aiming to sell 30 
per cent of Railtrack - about 
£600 m of shares - to private in- 
vestors, but there is no upper 
limit and if the marketing cam- 
paign goes well the proportion 
could reach 40 per cenL 

The campaign is not seeking 
out a mass market for Railtrack 
shares because of the relatively 
small size of the privatisation. 
When Railirack is quoted it will 
fall at the bottom end of the FT- 
SE 100 and may be outside iL 

The television and newspaper 
advertising campaign will fea- 
ture pictures of railways lines 
alone, without trains running on 
them, to avoid misleading the 
public into thinking that Rail- 
track shares represent an in- 
vestment in trains. Railtrack is 
an infrastructure company that 
charges rail operators for the 
use of its track. Presentations to 
institutional investors have been 
under way for some time. 


* Although an overwhelming 79 per cent of British companies 
say they regard training as a priority oniy 8 per cent set aside any 
budget for it. according to research by Lloyds Bank’s small busi- 
ness research trust It showed that nearly half of UK manufac- 
turing and 40 percent of business service firms claim to be suffering 
from skill shortages, but most provide training only when nec- 
essary rather than trying to keep abreast of developments and 
techniques. 


Network 


• Well over two-thirds of small- and medium-sized businesses in 
Britain believe the introduction of an EU-directcd minimum wage 
would have no effect on their workforce levels, according lo a 


survey by 3i, the venture capital group. Half of the entrepreneurs 
and owner-managers of these classes of business see the EU as 


and owner-managers of these classes of business see the EU as 
an opportunity, with only 8 per cem considering it a threat. Opin- 
ion is split down the middle on a single currency, with 37 per cent 
in favour and 36 per cent against. 


• John DufSeld, chairman of Jupiter .Asset Management, tbe fund 
manager owned by Commerzbank of Germany, has called in in- 
dependent lawyers and accountants to investigate the way tbe busi- 
ness is run following press allegations about the handling of diem 
funds. He said the reports had been commissioned with the aim 
of clearing Jupiter's name, and would be made available to the 
City watchdog, Imro. 


* Tbe Serious Fraud Office is negotiating with the Home Office 
to be given greater control of the police officers assigned to it, 
with the ultimate aim of haying a dedicated police force. The ef- 
fectiveness of combating high-profile fraud has in the past been 
undermined by sometimes difficult relations between the police 
and the SFO. George Staple, the SFO's director, said a way must 
be found of giving him the ability to give directions to thc'polke 
assigned to him. 
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therefore be in line for com- 
. pensation of up to £600,000. He 
holds share options worth 
almost £200,000. / 

Already a multi-mi Ilionaire 
■ from his earty days at B&Q. Mr 
1 Hodkinson has been with the 
. company -since 1972, though he 
left m 1994 to spend a year in 
the US' at Home Depot, the 
vDIYgianL 

; Tit is thought that Sir Geoff 
ites decided Mr Hodkinson 's en- 
trepreneurial skills are better 
soiled loau -expansionary strat- 
egy rather than the cost-con- 
sdous approach now necessary. 

The most likely internal can- 
didate to succeed Mr Hod kin- 
son is-j his deputy, Martin 
Toogood, though an external 
-candidateis possible. 

■ Mr Hodkmson wfli be the 
fifth director to leave the King- 
. fisher board since it announced 
..' a profits warning, last January. 
A year ago the company axed 
four directors including then 
chief executive Alan Smith and 
' .finance director Janies Kerr 
Muir with compensation pay- 
ments totalling £2.75 ni- 
Sir Nigel.Mobbs has also re- 
tired as chairman and has been 
replaced by Sir John Banham, 
former director general of the 
OBI. ' ^ ' - 

City ■ analysts expect King- 
. fisher to announce a small de- 
cline in its group profits to 
around £275mon Wednesday, 
although Wooftvorths is. 
expected to have performed 
strongly- - 
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Living with the euro: the 



GAVYN DAVIES 


‘On launch day, the 
European Central 
Bank will formally 
become responsible 
for monetary and 
exchange rate policy; 
the euro will become 
a currency in its own 
right; and exchange 
rates will be totally 
fixed against the euro' 


A* 


t a European summit in two years - 
foeduled to take place in Britain of all 
places - the first set of fuQ participants in 
economic and monetary union will be de- 
termined. 

Financial markets are already becoming 
highly exercised about this. However, if my 
experience is anything to go by, the main 
focus so far has been on whai will happen 
before the start date. It is time to focus on 
what life will be like after 1999. Here are 
some pertinent questions and answers. 

When will the single currency be launched? 
Assuming the Maastricht timetable sticks, the 
intention is to launch the euro on 1 Janu- 
ary 1999. However, there has been increas- 
ing talk of a “technical delay" or of “stopping 
the clock at one minute to midnight". Either 
device might be used to delay the launch date 
for up to a year, while continuing to proceed 
under the umbrella of Maastricht. On launch 
day, the European Central Bank will formally 
become responsible for monetary and ex- 
change rate policy; the euro will become a 
currency in its own right; and exchange rates 
will be totally fixed against the euro within 
the EMU group. 

5o domestic currencies such as the mark 
continue to exist? Up to a point Although 
many transactions will continue to be de- 
nominated in marks, francs etc. and although 
these national currencies will continue to cir- 
culate in the form of notes and coins, they 
will no longer be genuine independent cur- 


rencies. They will be freely interchangeable 
in infinite quantities at fixed rates against the 
euro and will, in theory, simply be different 
names for the same currency, the euro. There 
w01 be no “big bang”. The euro will develop 
its role at different speeds in different mar- 
kets until July 2002, when all other curren- 
cies mil be finally withdrawn- 

Isn 'tthebUavnperiod just Ske iheoldERM? 
No, it is not Under the old ERM, national 
currencies remained the responsibility of the 
national central banks, even though they were 
linked together (within 2JL5 per cent mar- 
gins) against each other. 

There was no supranational organisation 
that guaranteed to intervene without limit 
to keep the currencies totally fixed against 
each other. In particular, when there was a 
speculative rush into marks, the Bundesbank 
often failed to sell enough marks in the for- 
eign exchange markets to keep the ex- 
change rates fixed. This was because such 
operations would have increased the Ger- 
man money supply - not acceptable to the 
Bundesbank. Eventually, this precipitated the 
break-up of the system. 

Isn’t there a risk that die Bundesbank will 
act the same way under EMU? Ho. because 
it will not be allowed to. The Bundesbank 
will have no control over monetary policy in 
Germany, and wffl be able to issue marks only 
under the authorisation of the ECB. It will 
therefore become nothing more than an op- 
erating arm of the ECB. 


If there is a speculative, rush into marks 
and out of euros or francs, the ECB will sim- 
ply order the issue of an infinite nmnber-of 
marks until the speculation stops. 

Does that mean the the systemcannot break 
up? In theory, the system cannot break up. 
And in practice, it is far Tess likely to break 
up than the old ERM. But we cannot be ab- 
solutely certain of its durability. For exam- 
ple, if people think that there is a risk of a 
future German government pulling out of 
the system, and re-establishing the mark as 
an appreciating currency in its own right, thegr 
may choose to hold marks in preference to 
either francs or euros in tie early stages, just 
in ray*- 

This would cause problems, since the 
money supply in Germany would then in- 
crease sharply, and that in France would di- 
minish. 

This could cause loud political complaints 
about inflationary forces in Germany and 
about recessionary forces in France. And the 
fact that the system lacked absolute credi- 
bility with either markets or politicians 
could potentially cause such currency shifts 
to snowball. 

How could this be controlled? The EU 
hopes that the problem would never arise 
in the first place. 

If they pi<± the right exchange rates at the 
start (not necessarily the present ones, 
which of course raises another problem of 
how and when to set the right rates), and if 


they convince people that they will always 
provide enough marks for euros to keep the 
exchange rates totally fixed, sizeable Spec- 
ulation against the parities may never occur. 
But if it does, they will a Bow the interest rate 
on the mark to fall below that oh the franc' 
and euro, thus discouraging people from 
holding too many marks. 

But you said that there would be a single 
monetary policy? Haw can there be men than 
one interest role? Good point 

The ECB wiB conduct all of its internal 
monetary polfoy interventions in euros, and' 
hope that the Merest rates on marks and 
francs will be almost exactly equal to those 
on the euro- 

But if the markets believe there is a risk 
o£a future change in the exchange rales, they 
will force interest rates to diverge between 
the mark and franc to compensate them for 
this risk, and there is nothing the ECB can- 
do to prevent this: 

Of course, such interest rate divergences 
will be highly inconvenient to say the least, 
since they may be directly the opposite oF 
what the- Bench and German economies 
need in terms of monetary policy. 

So you think the system could end in dis- 
aster after alt? It is not very likely, provided 
that the initial launch is at die right exchange 
rates, and provided it commands wide 
political consent from ah members. 

But if the launch is rushed, a subsequent 
bust-up is'certainly a possibility, at least in 


the period when marks and francs are «r- 
- dilating alongside theeuro. - - -. - • - 

' Since the system could be 

that rneana decision to join is Kvasoie. kot- 

nicaliyv a znember stale. couldc&oosc to opt 

out fairly-eaalyr at least up to 2002, 

its cnM,ciirrency denomihalions woulflflm 

be drculating mpeopfe's pockets, anom rank 
accounts. After that, with the euro holding 
a monopoly made the EMU, it wouM be_ 
harder to withdraw, but still tedaocaUy fea- 
sible. The trouble is that the knowledge mat 
a sovereign government could one day with- 
draw would always preyenrthe systemiioia .. 
afiaSnmg absolute credibility. It would be a 
potential fault line to the syste m. 

What can be done to enhance credibtfitys 

The inost obvious thing wouW be completely 

to withdraw all the domestic eunWi amts 
Kiriarffs, fi-ancsr etc) immediately in I999.But 
this has been stongiy opposed by, the Ger- 
mans, probably because they fear that the 
early withdrawal of the mark would not be 
acceptable to the German electorate. So m- 
steadthey prefer to proceed by stealth, leay^ 
ing the mark in people's pockels to prevent 
a political furore, cveathtiugh they know that 
control over monetaxy^bey . will be imme- 
diately c»ied by the Bundesbank. . 

Isn't that a bit sneaky? Yes, very sneaky. 
But even the most arduous supporters or 
EMU thmk it would be difficult to seD.tbe - 
concept to the German elecXoraleifthey 
really knew what was going bm 


A philosopher in the 
home of the brash 


8ft 

MMP 

Salomon Brothers has always had a name for 
being a damned good trader, but only that. Its 
new European chief has plans to take it further 


Beating about the bush is not 
a (rail of Peter Middleton. “Our 
ambition has to be, by the year 
2000, to be one of the top 
three houses in Europe across 
the investment banking board." 

Tough talking given that, of 
the four Wall Street behemoths, 
Salomon Brothers is by far the 
least known for investment 
banking expertise, and faces in 
Europe some impressive home- 
grown competitors with global 
ambitions of their own. 

It is also a push, those with 
longish Gly memories would re- 
tort, that Salomon has made be- 
fore. and more 
than once, and 


Having been very much a pro- 
prietary trading operation, Sa- 
lomons claims to be undergoing 
a “total switch" in terms of eq- 
uities, focusing on agency and 
secondary market activities, 
while building up the bank. 

“Our approach is to hire just 
one or two high-quality invest- 
ment bankers for each country 
in Europe and then develop a 
strategy with them,” Mr Mid- 
dleton says. “The next stage is 
dose integration between Eu- 
rope and the US in terms of 
combined teams calling on 
clients." 
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never stuck it 

out They are PETER MIDDLETON 

traders, 
damned 


good 

traders, but traders they will al- 
ways be. 

But Mr Middleton, having 
bad time to get his feet under 
the desk since his surprise ap- 
pointment last November as 
chief executive of Salomons' Eu- 
ropean business, is convinced 
the world is in for a surprise. 
Those who still think of Sa- 
lomon Brothers as essentially 
bond traders and risk-takers 
must think again, he says. 

The buzz is client relation- 
ships, equities and banking. It 
only takes a trip up the long es- 
calator to Salomon's European 
headquarters above Victoria 
station in London to appreciate 
the physical dim ensions of the 
massive expansion under way. 

The once cavernous atrium is 
being sliced away to create new 
floors of offices for the bankers. 
Several tens of millions of dol- 
lars have been budgeted to be 
spent each year for the next five 
years ou a hiring and develop- 
ment programme aimed at 
transforming Salomon Brothers’ 
profile in the City. 

“The fact that our investment 
banking is not seen as a real 
powerhouse is one of the things 

motivating us," says Mr Mid- 


‘The big change 
is the number 
of talented 
people wanting 
to join us’ 

llelon. Having previously spent 
iis energy trying to claw Lloyd* s 
>f London back from the brink 
•f self-annihilation, it makes a 
hange for Mr Middleton to be 
oncenlraling on building. And 
n so doing, he is helping shape 
cultural revolution in the 
■-ay, certainly on this side of the 
Ulan tic, Salomon Brothers, 
ces and runs itself. 

“What 1 have to try to do ts 
.ot just assemble the people 
ceded for the newbuaness, but 
nake sure these people all 
ave clear business objectives, 
y foster a management culture 
i a firm not always best known 
or that," he says. 

In the space of a little over a 
ear, Salomon Brothers in Lon- 
ion has increased its Euro- 
can equity products team to 
E> from SO. 

There were six analysts a 
•s ago, now there are 37 with 
x to come. The latest high- 
lb hirings from Merrill 
were the top-ranked me- 
n^lists, Richard Dale and 
■■ - ester, known in their 
as Chip & Dale. 


The expansion has been all 
the easier, Mr Middleton read- 
ily admits, because of the “op- 
portunities in the difficulties of 
some of our competitors". But 
Salomons' poaching is only in- 
creasing the pressure on salaries 
and talent among the City’s top 
ranks - already considerable 
thanks to the ambitions notably 
of Deutsche Morgan GrenfelL 
UBS. too, is girding itself for a 
big investment banking push. 

“The big change here for 
Salomons is the number of tal- 
ented people who want to join 
us. Eighteen months ago. many 
of them would probably not 
have considered iL" 

Salomon is certainly a big 
change for Mr Middleton. By 
repute, it is quintessentially 
American, brash and ballsy. 
This is a far cry from his be- 
ginnings of adulthood in a 
monastery, followed by reading 
philosophy at the University of 
Paris. It is also a rather differ- 
ent career lane from the Irue- 
Brit one occupied until now: the 
Foreign Office, Midland Bank. 
Thomas Cook and finally 
Lloyd's of London. 

But one of the surprises, says 
Mr Middleton, apart from find- 
ing that Salomon people do not 
eat live children for breakfast, 
is that the London operation 
could hardly be less American. 
“In the course of every working 
day, I am likely to hear 14 or 15 
languages being spoken. One of 
the better-kept secrets of Sa- 
lomons is that in Europe it is so 
European. There are 35 na- 
tionalities in this part of the 
operation." 

When the New York board 
headhunted Mr Middleton, 
they wanted a European, and 
they wanted a professional 
manager who could help bring 
a consistency of approach to the 
business that had been so absent 
in the past. 

“In the Eighties, as a bond 
trader as Salomon essentially 
was, there was no medium- to 
long-term client strategy. The 
emphasis is moving more to- 
wards the client relationship 
side of the business." 

Mr Middleton sees his urgent 
priorities as getting the various 
product areas of the business 
operating much more coher- 
ently together, and training 

managers to manage. On a re- 
cent trip to a big banking client 
in DusseldOTf, he was surprised 
to find that his German coun- 
terpart knew much more about 
the different services from Sa- 
lomon Brotherc it uses than Mr 
Middleton himself. 

“Just in the past three 
months, there is a greater sense 
of the need to co-operate 
among product areas.” he says. 
“None of this is complicated 


stuff, but it does make a dif- 
ference between a firm that has 
a lot of individual talent firing 
away, and a coherent team that 
is powerful because united." 

He is also putting emphasis 
on developing people and train- 
ing to make them better at what 
they do. “We have tended in the 
past to put people in a seat and 
say, right, you are in such and 
sudi a product area, start phon- 
ing clients. We need to train 
people on how to manage client 
relationships." 

Senior executives have regu- 
lar business planning meetings, 
focusing on 
where they want 
to be 18 months 
from now, and 
they are all ex- 
pected to take a 


period of training each year. 
“That is how you link manage- 
ment with profit, not just by re- 
moving inefficiencies, but by 
getting people with training to 
be better.” 

He adds: “One of the reasons 
why there is a need for man- 
agement skills in institutions like 
this is precisely because you do 
have to try to bind people to a 
company by factors other than 
money." 

In advocating change, Mr 
Middleton is pushing on doors 
already well opened by the 
trauma of the bond trading 
scandal in 1991. At the time. Sa- 
lomon Brothers was being 
urged to give up on equities and 
banking and cut back to its bond 
trading roots. 

But the new management 
under Deryck Maughan. an- 
other English Northerner like 
Mr Middleton, look the other 
course, frying to broaden the 
base of the business, and trans- 
forming the “big swinging dick" 
culture portrayed by Michael 
Lewis in the book Liar’s Poker. 

“I think a lot of good dungs 
came out of the awful trauma 
of 1991. It was very damaging 
for Salomon, but it gave people 

‘I think a lot of 
good things 
came out of 
that awful 
trauma of 1991’ 


the occasion to stand back and 
say. not just that it would nev- 
er happen again, but are we sure 
that the products and the em- 
phasis of the business is the best 
for the future. 

“Deryck Maughan brought a 
lot of fresh thinking. Quite cer- 
tainly. until that point, the trad- 
ing side io New York bad 

dominated the firm." 

“A big change is that there is 
no longer the internal arrogance 
that used to characterise Sa- 
lomon Brothers. There were 
some people who were viewed, 
and viewed themselves, as big- 
ger than the firm. 

“That gives you a problem in 
management terras, because if 
you elevate people on to 
pedestals that high, normal 
ways of controlling them, in- 
ternal audit, compliance, may 
not be able to get to that level 
to see what b really going on," 
Mr Middleton says. 

“The real transformation is 
that there is no appetite for a 
return to that culture." 

John Esenhammer 



Advocate for change: Peter Middleton is pushing on doors already opened by the bond trading actuidal In 1991 
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Opportunities 


' URGENTLY ^ 
REQUIRED 

SHOW KITCHENS 

Gnat Swift urgently reqmre show kitchens is order to 
establish a network of show bones throughout tbe U.K. 

We wtQ InDd yon a taQonnde kitchen at a fractioa of . 
tbe normal price, if yoo wiD allow os to ntrodnee op to 
6 prospective customers 

For fell details phone 

01908 503222 Ext 75 

GRUNSWfFT. 

liWT S, BACON HOUSE DVD EOT, 

UTILE HOffWOOO. ' 

^MELTON KEYNES MX 17 OPT 



We require highly motivated 
Distributors to market 
Revcfufcona»y Pekdeum 
Product in large geographical 
areas ef the UK. The rewards . 
fcr the right people are high/ 

Sold to Industry, Transport. 

Shipping, Agriculture and the 
Domestic Market FuB training 
and support. References 
available (Dun & Brad s t re et 
etc.) Investment in stock only 
£2k-£15k). 

SFR (UK) Ltd, Unit S3 Dunlop Commercial Park. 4 
BaRoo Drive, Bangor, Northern Ireland BT19 2RD 

Tel: 01788 810830 
Fax: 01 247 273367 



CASH FLOW 

EARN MONEY FROM HOME 

* Approximately 1 hour per day 

* Using your Home Computer 

* Proven Stock Market Software 

* Full 3 years data history 

* Full Training and excellent after sales 
service 


Price £5,900 Inc VAT 

JjjVTERBATA; 

C__D lauantB 


2nd floor Washer Ho use 
Si luneASiSWI 

FOR fS£E INFORMATION PACK FKEECAU 0500 827 853 


Opportunities 


Joshua Plumtree 


The unique 
free home' ■ 
. delivery 
garden service 


Join us in the 
, booming garden 
business 

'Tradna imdw Beene* fK 

Ptumtree Ud 



^ reqidre jdor; cmtfaodssdc; orgudsed pocnl^fidt or 
part-time, to become dfetdbotosibr our quality range of. 
compcdflvdy priced garden prodnett md accessories. 
•Wleanixrtlod^ibridespM^bdvttamtoilciijgiiorgood . 
organise!* who cm motimt a sroafl team of people . . 

• Ybui main purpose is to ifisiifljaieobrfuHoQiDerailalDgue to ■' 
households fai you* own exdasiv* iia of jrohnd 3K0WDsnies. 

• Too need no expehanx _ 

• We BTfltata pro and support yrofroin day an* 

• There m no royalties, oar saasBBdepends cn yonrsoensa 

• AD weadc yon to do b to fofovr a sintpieitied ml tested system 

• No sale experience needed - 

• Bat - yoa must be prepared towed - 
... Vito ghm you everything you need to get bdo laidmessl 

Ftom business cards to true stack! . 

AB this and more for only £6*95+ VAT 
For a toe information pack cai us new on ' 

O l 39 5 222697 

Joshua Pjumtroe - The apportuniiy of * Bfettme 


lb advertise 
in this section 
please call 
David Owen 
on 

0171293 

2338. 



PIG At GOES LEGIT! 


Big AI’s are ready to launch die 
first chilled sandwich vending 
machine in the world, that 
vends tasty 7" sandwiches and ' 
salads, plus a mini sandwich for 
kids. -"avoo** 

individuals are required to 
operate the fresh sandwich machines on a daily 
basis, and the sandwiches are delivered each 
morning from our central kitchen. 

The 24 hour locations are supplied by the 
Company in the region in which you reside. Each 
machine can gross up to £144 per day, and each 
operator must commence with a minimum of 6 
machines an investment of £18,000. A deposit of 
£5,000 and a total purchase price can be 
recovered by leasing to those that qualify. 

If you enjoy working on your own, and would 
like to get in on the ground floor of an 
opportunity that supplies Britain's number one 
fast food, to locations that are waiting for service, 
then explore the opportunity of fresh chilled 
sandwich vending. 


Bvj; Ai s.md'A'ich |oinl: 


ANEWBftfENTXXt 
PROVEN TO CUT REC. 
COSTS BY 19 TO 40* 

MButstrer gaits beat, fusions 
&mrena4jtAabofarBMiQp 
<4 sSjr high sad) predict «B> 
tamSfemsuBoramanf- 
Forhfaastt upicfc j , 
Plww 91879 228000 - 
Fbc 9S09S HI 


Equipment & Supplies 


1 ■ ■ 

Y^AnarttMaflBsjss for fatM art lane 
^BehSers, Efccatina! EstaWstamti ad 
Gawwwrt&gafloatkwsefc, ' 

^rtarttiKFtoMBypp 


17 Yana (toad. 


■reittAwftimatiteiad infer Wanafei I 

■Tel 01642 6015001 

SHOPPING UEFWWPEP* 


mm. 


■tfisrrau 


Business for Sale 


C HUGE PROFITS! PRINT AT HOME^ 

radHdej mmag. stock a rwttata£ podeqe. FREE 

01780 57055 (241ns) - 

MOLEPRINr (IND) : 



■ 

a . Services 




. In desirable 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
ENGLISH BOOKSTORE 
forsalc . ■ 

26 0,1 same location 

Selling for QSQ-000 

(00 33J 42 26 47 99 
ft* 00 3342 38 5a« 

NOTICE 

TO READERS 

WhflatwetalMressnabto ' 
pjecaiitkkiawithafi 
wkertwemuate, nsdm are 
stnsgiy advised to tefce - 

arafariotalafoiahefag 
payingadepctetorenterine 
into anr financial mramibnant 

[ Bsasnmmual 

1 MfWMMIMMM ! 

iMlcra m Only. £94 andt 

lotirBSt. UMifrmlM C*nmi 
fora FREE cataloguer 
}or tartar tetonnatianTet | 
i sTHsnmsEHnovATiotis* } 

1 JB1M2197WZN0W . t 

{ aaMimin .. * 
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When ignorance is bliss 


F or the past decade and a half, sci- 
entists around the world have 


JT enlists around the world have 
been combing through human DNA 
looking for the causes of inherited 
diseases such as cystic fibrosis and 
Huntington's disease. The idea was 
that people at risk of such conditions 
would want to take a genetic test. 

Bui the researchers' expectations 
have been confounded. People are 
queuing up nri to be tested. Last week, 
at a meeting in Cambridge, held in a 
room adjacent to the one where in 
1 953 James Watson and Francis Crick 
discovered the DNA double helix, the 

realisation gradually dawned that 
delivering genetic medicine to patients 
in the hospital clinics may prove a 
more difficult task than Wrilson and 
Crick's original discovery- 

One mark of the doubt creeping in 
was last week's publication of a book 
detailing the first serious studies of 
how ordinary people react when con- 
fronted with the news that their fam- 
ily may have a genetic condition. The 
book's title is suggestive: The Troubled 
Helix - a deliberate play on the title 
of James Wilson's account of the orig- 
inal discovery. The Double Helix. 

One triumph of genetics was the iso- 
lation and identification in 1993 of the 
precise genetic damage responsible for 
causing the degenerative brain condi- 
tion Huntington's disease. This is 
incurable, invariably fatal and afflicts 
about one in 5.000 people in Britain. 
The children of someone with Hunt- 
ington's have a 50t5U chance of getting 


Most people at risk of genetic illness 
are refusing to have DNA tests. 

Tom Wilkie examines the facts that 
are confounding scientists 


the disease. But because it only "kicks 
in” comparatively late - around 40 or 
later - someone at risk has no means 
of knowing for sure. If they do develop 
the disease they may by then have had 
children themselves. Their children in 
turn will have a 50:50 risk of disease. 

When the gene was discovered in 
1993. Dr Jo Green of the university 's 
Centre for Family Research told last 
week's meeting, genetics researchers 
assumed there would be a high 
demand for the test developed shortly 
afterwards. "But only a minority of 
those at risk came forward for testing, 
around JO per cent,” Dr Green said. 
Although the condition is inherited 
equally” by both sexes, more women 
than men came forward for testing. 

Dr Green warned that even those 
who get a favourable result from the 
genetic test have difficulties coming to 
terms with it. There can be "survivor 
guflt" andalossofidentitywitbtherest 
of the family. They find it difficult to 
tell other family members of their 
result- especially siblings, because they 
think “if it's not me, it must be my 
brother or sister " Dr Green said. 

Prenatal testing for Huntington's 


is even more fraught. If the foetus 
proves to be carrying the gene, then 
it means that the at-risk parent also 
certainly carries the gene and will get 
the disease. “If you derided to abort.” 
Dr Green pointed out, "it's in effect 
aborting yourself - it’s a statement 
about the value of your own life.” 

For most genetic conditions, how- 
ever, those who are “carriers” of a 
mutated gene are completely healthy 


and problems arise only when two car- 
riers decide to have children together: 


riers decide to have children together; 
then there is a one in four chance that 
the children mi gh t inherit the mutated 
gene from each parent and suffer the 
disease. The most common genetic 
disease of northern Europeans, cystic 
fibrosis, happens in this way. About 
one in 25 of the population are per- 
fectly healthy carriers of a mutated 
gene. The idea of a test would be to 
allow such people the option of avoid- 
ing having children with the disease. 

But according to professor Theresa 
Marteau. of Guy’s Hospital in Lon- 
don, although six separate trials of 
carrier testing have, been conducted 
in Britain, "the results showed rela- 
tively little interest among the general 


population”. There was a higher 
uptake of the lest among women in 
antenatal clinics, but that may simply 
be a matter of the setting.- where all 
manner of tests are being offered any- 
way and the CF test dn be taken on 
the spot without the need to return 
for another appointment - rather 
than reflecting any real demand by 
the women ihemselves. _ . 

“The implementation of carrier 
testing has stalled in the UK and the 
"US,” Professor Marteau said Among 
those tested, “over time, there was a 
loss of understanding of individuals' 
carrier status. More counselling at the 
time of testing is not the answer.” 

The Government’s response to 
these problems has been confused and 
uncertain. In January, it announced 
the setting up of a small advisory com- 
mittee. But its remit is so narrow that 
the committee is unlikely even to 
touch the issues discussed at Cam- 
bridge -the very’ issues that may deter- 
mine whether genetic tests, developed 
with the best of intentions, help or 
harm those families most vulnerable 
to genetic disease. 


'The Troubled Helix - Social and Psy- 
chological Implications of the New 
Human Genetics', edited by Theresa 
Marteau and Martin Richards, Cam- 
bridge University Press. 


Gene testing: high technology 
but low uptake 

Photograph: Rex Features 
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T here’s an action-packed 
drama in the heavens this 


month. Even as you read this. 
Comet Hyakutake is skimming 
past the Earth, far closer than 
any other heavenly body except 
the Moon, in a celestial show 
that will continue through to 
the end of April. It’s joined by 
a dazzling appearance from 
Venus and - a one-night special 
- a total eclipse of the Moon. 

In the last week of March. 
Comet Hy akutake heads almost 
directly over the Earth’s north 
pole on its wav towards the 
Sun. It's conveniently close to 
the Plough (Ursa Major! and to 
the Pole Star. Polaris. To find the 
Pole Star, follow the last two 
stars of the Plough downwards. 

Comets do not zoom through 
the sky like shooting stars. They 


Prepare yourself for a once-in-a-lifefcime spectacle 


April will see a total lunar eclipse and the passing of a new comet, report Heather Couper and Nigel Henbest 


move gradually. The chart shows 
just where to find Hyakutake at 
10pm each evening. 

This comet could the bright- 
est for 20 years. Astronomers 
can predict exactly “where” 
comets will be. but it's rash to 
predict how bright they will be. 
There have been many splendid 
comet “flops”, the most famous 
being Kohoutck in 1973. Billed 
as "comet of the century” it was 
scarcely visible to the naked eye. 

Hyakutake should do better. 
The International Astronomical 
Union reckons it will reach mag- 


nitude 1. matching the first mag- 
nitude stars shown as star-sym- 
bols on the chon. The British 
Astronomical Association 
thinks it could be several times 
brighter, more brilliant than the 
brightest star, Sirius. 

But don't expect too much 
from Hyakutake. These days, we 
are treated to firework displays 
and laser shows that have given 
us a heightened expectation of 
what a celestial display should 
look like. There may not be 
much of a tail this week, either, 
so Hyakutake win look more like 


a fuzzy ball than most people's 
idea of a comet And it is pass- 
ing so close that its light is 
spread out into a patch several 
degrees across. The slightest 
illumination from s tree damps 
will drown Hyakutake. So make 
every effort to get to a dark site. 
As we move into April, the 
Moon comes round to foil: you’ll 
need to wait until the Moon has 
set to see the comet at its best 
If you have a dear north- 
western horizon, you can witness 
be a once-in- a-fifetime event on 
the night of 3-4 April. The full 


The shy as it will appear at 10pm in mid-April 


OVERHEAD 


OVERHEAD 



Moon will drown out the comet, 
but as the Moon enters eclipse 
(see below), the sky will darken 
and the comet will seem to 
appear out of nowhere. 

Gomel fever will ahaLe for a 
few days, as Hyakutake moves 
away from the Earth. As it 
swings towards the Sun, how- 
ever, the increasing beat on the 
comet will boD away more of its 
frozen ices into shining vapour. 
Moving steadily down towards 
the north-western skyline, the 
comet win brighten from Easter 
onwards. It will grow a narrow 
tail of shining gases, and prob- 
ably an even brighter fan- 
shaped tail of dust panicles. 

The British Astronomical 
Association calculates the comet 
will surpass Venus in brightness 
around 23 April. The brilliant 
planet and glorious comet will 
put on a display the like of which 
has not been seen since Halley’s 


Comet performed a double act 
with Venus back in 1910. 
Eclipse: Taking top billing on 
3-4 April is the Moon. We are 
due for the first total edipse of . 
the Moon to be seen from this 
country since November 1993, 
so it'll be worth staying up fill 
half past midnight to watch the 
foil Moon fade from right as it 
moves into the Earth’s shadow. 
The eclipse starts at 11.21pm 
on 3 April and the Moon is 
fuDy eclipsed by 00.26am (4 
April). The Moon starts to 
reappear at 1.53am. and the 
eclipse is over by 2d 9am. 

Astronomers can predict the 


instant the eclipse wiB occur, but 
not bow it will look. During 


not bow it will look. During 
some eclipses, the Moon disap- 
pears completely. Sometimes, it 
glows a dull copper even in 
mid-eclipse, lit by sunlight bent 
round in the Barth's atmos- 
phere. The amount of Rumina- 


tion depends on die state of the 
Earth's atmosphere: it must be 
dear of clouds and dust if sun- 
light is to reach the Moon. 

The last two total lunar eclip- 
ses in - 1992 and 1993 were 
unusually dark (the Moon 
seemed to disappear) because' 
foe Earth's atmospherewaspol- 
hrted with ash from tbe eruption 
of Mount Pinatubo in 1991: 
This dust has settled, so we may 
see a reddish ghost of the Moon . 
throughout the edip6e. . . 

Without comet and eclipse 
excitement, Afenuswould be the 
star of the month. It is the dazz- 
hng object in the west after sun-. ; 
set, some 15 times brighter than 
the most brilliant star. Low 
down in the evening twilight,' 
later in April, you may catch a 
glimpse of the other “evening - 
star”, the tiny planet Mercury. 

Jupiter is rising in the south- 
east around 2am, whfle Saturn 


and Map? ahe too dose to the 
Sun .to be seen this month. 
'Abound 2tAprilweil.be treated 
'to shooting stars radiating out- 
wards from the constellation 
Lyra. It wptft be, a meteor storm, 
though, more a light shower. - 
Leo dammatesthe southern 
sky with Virgo, to tfae lower left 
Its brightest star, Spica, lies near 
to the Moon- during the lunar 
edipseon 3 April -The bright star 
. above k Arcturusin the constef 
latibn Bootes (the herdsman). 


Diary (all BST) . 

I April: Venusatgreatest east- 
ern elongation F A 

3-4 : April, ll^ijpm-L53am: 
total edipse of the Moon 4 
1.07am: ioll Moon; 

II April, 0.36am:'lftoan at last 

J uarter \ : . > 

7.4pri/, J.L48pm: new Moon 
21 April-, maximum of Lyrid 
meti5q*s-. : •.,••• 

23, April- Mercury at greatest 
eastern elongation • 

25 April, 9.40pm: Moon at firsi 
quarter 
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25 Trouble is I misplaced 
working gear (6,4) 

26 .Affair is taking in girl (4) 

27 Person who can’t be trust- 
ed with relief money (6 1 

28 Type of international show 
by new European conser- 
vation body (8) 


DOWN 

He seizes power held by 
loan-shark (7) 

Declare one’s against 


point brought forward (9) 

4 Offhand remark? (2.3) 

5 Not involved in shooting? 
(3.2.3,7) 

6 Getting on hefore. ahead 
of churchman (7) 

7 Unstable foundation ex- 
tended by a yard (5 ) 

8 Become conscious of 

g lane (7) 

uild up case involving 
key army personnel (9) 

17 Sounds fike metal's not all 
excellent (.7) 

18 Vocal colour added by 
novice music producer (7) 
20 Issue of civil disorder’s a 
non-starter I /i 
22 A cure turned up for 
Greek guv (5 j 

24 Proceed to ask for money 
that’s readflv available 
(2.3) 


ACROSS 

I He speculates endlessly on 
a road round African city 
(8) 

6 Stage direction put into 
words (6) 

9 Repents of deception 
we're told (4) 

10 Character's eccentric 
means of communication 
16-4) 

I I Work over time with ex- 
pert on a musical cenre 
L\5| 


12 Note returns being taken 
round mid-September 
time (4) 

13 Many come down channel 

(5) ' 

14 At last, he's doing a job 

(*»> 

16 Make a move to dance ? 
(4.5) 

19 Pin money one earns (5) 

21 Second-class star (4) 

23 No, crime is uncommon 
on American islands in the 
Pacific (10) 


maieur Iranians 

Uses Europe Online to 

promote his new plays, follow 
latest theatre action and get 

advice from other leading actors 


Easy access to E-mail and discussion groups, entertainment and education, travel and shopping services all for the 
lowest monthly fee* on the internet. For help, advice and one month's free trial including 10 hours access, call free now, 


It's easy to 
£et into 
Europe Online 


Win a Weekend Break or a case of Bombardier Premium Bitter 

CALL 0891 311017 
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